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PREFACE 

"  Education  for  Life  "  is  the  most  recent  educational 
slogan,  and,  unlike  most  others,  it  is  founded  on  true 
views  of  Education  and  of  Life.  But  theory  does  not 
help  much  :  it  is  practice  that  counts.  And  as  our 
practice  in  school  in  accordance  with  the  slogan  has  now 
been  carried  on  for  several  years,  I  have  been  urged  to 
describe  our  experiences  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
both  in  school  and  outside  it  who  are  interested  in 
education. 

**  Life  "  in  rural  districts  may  seem  at  first  sight  to 
be  much  simpler  than  life  in  a  city.  In  reality  city  life 
is  by  far  the  simpler  of  the  two.  Most  of  its  wants  can 
be  supplied  by  merely  ''  pressing  the  button  " — a  silver 
button — and  however  great  the  number  of  trades  may 
be,  the  rule  of  the  game  is :  One  man  one  trade.  The 
country  man,  whether  farmer,  smallholder,  or  farm- 
worker, must  be  able  to  play  many  parts.  His  direct 
contact  with  the  processes  of  nature  gives  him,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  a  wide  and  sane  outlook  on  life.  So  it 
is  in  the  rural  school  especially  that  education  is  needed 
to  help  in  the  preparation  for  life.  And  fortunately  the 
smaller  size  of  the  rural  school,  together  with  the 
abundance  of  educative  material  out  of  doors,  makes 
"  Education  for  Life  "  a  practical  possibility. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  the  sketch  given  in 
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these  pages  may  encourage  others  to  undertake  similar 
experiments,  with  even  greater  pleasure  and  success. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thurston  Cook,  to  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Wellington  Journal,  and  to  my  wife, 
who  have  taken  and  lent  the  photos  used  here  as  illus- 
trations ;  to  Dr.  G.  R.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  E.  Quine,  for 
reading  the  proofs ;  and  to  the  Editor  of  the  Teacher's 
World  for  his  kind  permission  to  utilize  the  material 
of  an  article  written  for  the  Teacher's  World  some 
years  ago.  And  finally,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  School  Managers  for  their  support  and 
S5nTipathy  in  working  out  the  policy  described  in  this 
book,  and  especially  to  Captain  E.  Foster,  M.C.,  whose 
very  able  management  of  the  Clubs  I  most  gratefully 
acknowledge. 

A.  A.  M. 
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CHAPTER    I 

INTRODUCTION 

Our  school  serves  a  large,  scattered  country 
district  in  the  West  Midlands.  It  is  four  miles 
from  its  little  country  town  to  the  west,  and  on 
the  east  a  bus  service  along  the  main  road,  some 
half-mile  distant,  connects  it  with  the  outskirts 
of  the  Black  Country,  eleven  miles  away.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  brilliant  children  who  obtain 
Scholarships  to  Secondary  Schools,  the  scholars, 
on  leaving,  take  up  country  occupations,  mostly 
on  the  large  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  under  these  conditions,  and  in  this 
environment,  that  the  experiments  described 
in  the  following  chapters  were  begun.  I  re- 
member reading  somewhere,  a  long  time  ago, 
that  Education  means  the  development  of  a 
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person's  character  and  mind  in  his  own  en- 
vironment ;  and  here  there  seemed  a  clear  case 
for  a  heavy  rural  bias  of  as  practical  a  nature  as 
possible.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  the 
country  child  to  be  tied  down  to  a  Syllabus  of 
Work  devised  for  the  more  narrowly  defined 
needs  of  the  Urban  School,  especially  when 
one  considers  the  wealth  of  educative  material 
to  hand  in  the  country,  and  realizes  that  the 
country  child  has  an  outlook  on  life  far  different 
from  that  of  the  town  youngster.  For  ex- 
ample, how  often  do  we  hear  the  country  child 
described  as  "  slow  "  !  Long  habit  has  taught 
rural  people  to  be  deliberate.  They  deal 
largely  with  animals,  to  whom  hurry  means 
fright  and  confusion.  A  shepherd  who  hurried 
would  soon  lose  his  sheep  and  his  job,  and  the 
countryman  knows,  as  if  by  instinct,  what 
would  happen  if  he  burst  in  hurriedly  on  his 
hens,  or  ran  towards  a  horse  he  wished  to 
catch.  He  is,  however,  despite  the  critics, 
sometimes  capable  of  a  depth  of  thought  not 
always  met  with  in  townspeople.  He  knows 
by  experience  that  mistakes  often  mean  loss, 
and  so  he  makes  haste  slowly,  and  this  has  led, 
it  may  be,  to  an  excess  of  caution  when  con- 
fronted  with   things   strange   and   new.     The 
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Story  of  the  motorist  and  the  yokel  at  the  cross- 
roads illustrates  this  : 

Motorist,  I  say,  my  man,  can  you  tell  me 
which  of  these  roads  leads  to  K ? 

Yokel  {shaking  his  head),  Dunno. 

Motorist,  Well,  does  that  road  lead  to 
C ? 

Yokel,  Dunno. 

Motorist  {angrily).  It  seems  to  me,  my  man, 
you  don't  know  where  you  are  ! 

Yokel,  No  ?     But  I  binna  lost  ! 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  natural 
surroundings  of  a  country  child  that  cannot 
lightly  be  put  aside.  Nature's  influence  on 
character  does  not  just  soak  in,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  natural  beauty  will  come  only 
when  interest  is  kindled.  Sight  is  a  gift :  it 
has  to  be  trained  into  the  art  of  seeing.  Unless 
we  are  careful,  the  country  child  will  grow  up 
indifferent  to  what  are,  to  him,  the  common- 
place experiences  of  everyday  life,  and  he  will 
never  really  see  the  rosy  wonder  of  the  dawn, 
or  the  blazing  kingcups  by  the  water,  or  the 
mistiness  of  far-off  bluebells.  There  will  be 
no  pleasure  for  him  in  the  scent  of  newly- 
turned  earth,  or  the  sound  of  the  far-off  fox's 
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bark  on  a  frosty  night.  And  unless  we  can 
gently  lead  him  to  feel  how  richly  he  is  en- 
dowed with  Nature's  blessings,  he  will  depart 
to  the  unreal  world  of  the  shop  counter  and  the 
cinema. 

Much  can  be  done  in  the  routine  lessons  at 
school  to  develop  imagination  and  interest  into 
a  taste  for  beauty  and  truth.  Wordsworth's 
"  dancing  daffodils  "  are  no  less  important  to 
the  country  child  than  "  what  they  killed  each 
other  for,"  and  the  Natural  History  of  Selborne 
is  surely  as  valuable  as  the  unnatural  History 
of  Henry  VHI.  A  boy's  approach  to  Mathe- 
matics will  be  gained  just  as  surely  by  applying 
his  rule  to  the  measurement  of  real  haystacks 
as  by  gauging  the  size  of  a  tramcar  or  the 
weight  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

It  was  along  such  lines  of  thought  that  the 
experiments  described  in  the  following  chapters 
were  conducted. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  SCHOOL   GARDEN 

Most  country  schools  have  facilities  for  garden- 
ing, and  there  is  no  need  to  hammer  on  an 
open  door  by  describing  how  well  this  occupa- 
tion suits  the  needs  of  country  children. 

A  spacious  field  adjoining  the  school  was 
acquired  by  our  Managers  eight  years  ago,  and 
we  had  the  opportunity,  which  comes  to  few 
country  schools,  of  planning  and  making  our 
own  garden. 

First  we  surveyed  our  new  possession  and 
made  a  block  plan  on  the  scale  of  i6  feet  to 
I  inch.  On  this,  after  much  discussion  and 
argument,  we  measured  off  football  and  cricket 
pitches,  and  defined  the  borders  of  the  school 
garden,  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  some 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  field  from  the  school. 

The  essential  features  of  a  school  garden 
were  then  debated.  **  Plots  of  our  own,"  said 
the  boys  ;  '*  Flower  borders,"  said  the  girls; 
*'  Experimental    ground    and   places    for   fruit 
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THE    SCHOOL    GARDEN 

and  herbs,"  suggested  the  master.  Possible 
arrangements  were  discussed,  and  a  book  prize 
offered  for  the  best  design  submitted  embracing 
these  features.  The  winning  plan  was  so  good 
that  it  was  adopted  with  only  slight  modifica- 
tions. 

Its  main  feature  was  a  double  herbaceous 
border  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  where 
four  paths  met  to  surround  a  large  standard 
weeping  rambler  rose  in  its  circular  bed. 
Rambler  roses  also  formed  a  background  for 
the  herbaceous  borders,  and  all  paths  and 
flower-beds  were  given  a  12-inch  grass  verge. 
On  one  side  of  the  garden,  more  than  half  the 
available  space,  in  two  long  oblong  sections, 
was  divided  up  into  fourteen  dual  plots.  On 
the  other  side  remained  a  triangular  piece  of 
ground,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  much  larger 
than  the  other,  and  these  were  given  to  experi- 
mental work  and  seed  beds,  and  to  small  fruits 
and  herbs  respectively. 

The  field  was  uneven,  rolling  in  waves  like 
the  sea,  so  we  took  off  the  turf  and  levelled  our 
garden  before  making  our  paths  with  their 
grass  edges.  The  turf  was  so  full  of  pests  that 
we  decided  to  stack  it  up  to  rot  for  a  year 
before  digging  it  in. 
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We  found  splendid  path-making  material  in 
the  carbide  waste  which  was  readily  obtained 
from  local  houses  using  acetylene  lighting. 
This  we  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three,  with  sifted  ashes  from  the  school  stoke- 
hole before  spreading  it  on  the  paths  in  an 
even  layer  four  inches  deep.  A  heavy  roller 
and  copious  watering  changed  the  mixture  into 
sludge,  which  we  cambered  and  smoothed  off. 
We  thus  made,  without  cost,  hard,  clean,  weed- 
resisting  paths,  needing  little  attention  except 
re-surfacing  every  third  year. 

During  this  time  gifts  of  herbaceous  plants 
had  been  coming  in,  and  the  girls  were  able 
to  set  to  work  planning  the  flower  borders, 
while  the  boys  gave  attention  to  their  plots. 
Each  boy,  according  to  his  deserts  and  keenness, 
was  given  a  plot  on  which,  within  limits,  he 
worked  his  own  will ;  and  the  younger  boys, 
some  of  whom  were  fresh  from  a  contributory 
school,  had  to  serve  a  period  of  probation  as 
"  apprentices  ''  to  plot-holders  before  being 
promoted  to  ownership  of  a  plot  in  due  time. 
They  went  to  work  in  a  spirit  far  different 
from  that  which  some  of  us  can  remember  in 
our  own  childhood,  when  gardening  for  us 
held  no  enthusiasm — ^the  garden  was  not  our 
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own,  and  only  the  more  distasteful  parts  of  the 
work  were  our  portion. 

As  time  went  on  we  stocked  our  fruit 
section  with  raspberry  canes,  currant  bushes, 
and  strawberry  plants,  always  waiting  for  the 
best,  and  slowly  filled  the  herb  garden  with 
culinary  and  aromatic  herbs — bergamot,  rose- 
mary, peppermint,  and  others,  in  addition  to 
the  better  known  thyme,  mint,  sage,  and 
parsley. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  daily 
recording  of  rainfall,  temperature,  and  wind; 
and  the  Woodwork  period  was  given  over  to 
designing  and  making  frames  for  seed  beds, 
garden  seats,  and  other  requisites  and  luxuries. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  and  interesting  work 
has  been  the  planning  and  management  by  the 
boys  of  experiments  illustrating  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  gardening. 

The  value  of  subsoil  cultivation  has  been 
shown  by  growing  similar  crops  on  trenched 
and  untrenched  ground,  and  the  results  em- 
phasized by  regularly  taking  soil  temperatures, 
and  testing  the  water  content  of  each  plot. 
Boys  like  to  know  that  trenching  does  away 
with  the  need  of  watering  later  on,  and  would 
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rather  hoe  to  "  keep  the  water  in  "  than  supply 
with  a  can  the  loss  by  evaporation,  especially 
when  Arithmetic  is  called  in  to  prove  that  a 
watering  equal  to  one  inch  of  rain  means  four 
gallons  and  more  to  each  square  yard.  Very 
special  double  digging  and  enriching  of  a  small 
plot  for  growing  exhibition  vegetables  also 
appeals  strongly  to  the  '*  pot-hunters  "  among 
the  gardeners. 

Thinning  experiments  are  well  worth  con- 
ducting, for  boys  dislike  '*  pulling  up  "  their 
vegetables.  We  have  taken  crops  in  turn  for 
demonstration,  and  exhibited  on  the  school 
wall  thinned  and  unthinned  side  by  side  to 
drive  the  lesson  home.  The  most  remarkable 
results  were  obtained  with  spinach,  parsley, 
"  roots,"  and  flowers.  Unthinned  Shirley  Pop- 
pies grew  eight  inches  high,  and  had  flower 
diameters  of  one  inch,  while  those  thinned  to 
one  foot  apart  attained  a  height  of  four  feet, 
and  had  average  flower  diameters  of  six  inches, 
besides  having  a  treble  length  of  life.  The 
growing  of  flowers  on  single  stems  for  increased 
size  and  show  purposes  has  been  done  with 
sweet-peas.  The  perfect  flower  at  the  top  of 
the  unnaturally  long  stem  has  its  lesson,  how- 
ever ugly  the  general  appearance  of  the  row. 
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A  demonstration  in  the  economy  of  buying 
the  best  seed  potatoes  is  given  every  year  by 
providing  each  boy  with  two  rows  of  Scotch 
seed  to  grow  alongside  his  own  "  once  or 
twice  grown  "  seed  brought  from  home,  and 
at  the  same  time  experiments  in  the  distance 
between  rows  and  between  sets  are  carried  out 
on  the  common  plot.  An  interesting  experi- 
ment in  dealing  with  new  kinds  of  potatoes 
was  introduced  to  us  by  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Adviser.  Of  twenty  sets,  ten  were 
cut  up  into  pieces,  each  containing  a  single  eye, 
and  planted  in  a  seed  bed.  The  sprouts,  when 
four  inches  long,  were  carefully  removed,  and 
both  sprouts  and  ''  cuts  "  were  planted  sepa- 
rately in  rows  parallel  to  the  ten  untouched 
potatoes  in  the  control  row.  It  was  found 
that  the  sprouts  and  eyes  together  produced 
over  three  times  the  weight  of  crop  gathered 
from  the  uncut  potatoes. 

The  suitability  of  seeds  for  a  definite  purpose 
— for  example,  early  cropping  in  a  definite  type 
of  soil  —  has  been  tested  by  sowing  several 
varieties  of  spring  cabbage  and  lettuce  seeds 
under  similar  conditions  at  different  times 
during  the  autumn,  and  noting  the  result  both 
in  size  and  quick  cropping  in  the  spring  in 
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relation  to  weather  conditions.  Our  light  soil 
particularly  favours  one  variety  which,  year 
after  year,  has  outstripped  its  rivals,  and  has 
now  been  adopted  as  the  best  for  its  purpose. 

The  behaviour  of  plants  under  special  treat- 
ment has  been  studied.  Celery,  in  trenches 
regularly  moulded,  has  been  compared  with 
celery  grown  up  drainpipes,  and  leeks  in 
trenches  compared  with  leeks  in  single  holes  ; 
while  strawberries,  planted  with  crowns  below 
ground,  have  been  compared  with  those  planted 
with  crowns  level  with  and  above  ground. 

The  control  of  diseases  and  pests  is  always  a 
favourite  branch  of  experiment  with  boys.  For 
years  we  have  recorded  the  results  of  various 
measures  taken  against  the  Turnip  Flea  Beetle. 
Powdered  naphthaline,  sown  between  the  rows 
and  hoed  in,  has  proved  best,  while  the  practice 
of  dragging  a  flag  soaked  in  paraffin  or  tur- 
pentine across  the  rows  has  also  had  a  measure 
of  success.  "  Finger  and  toe  "  in  cabbages  has 
been  cured  in  the  early  stages  by  giving  each 
plant  half  a  pint  of  a  mixture  made  of  ten  gallons 
of  water,  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
seven  pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  school  experimental  work  is  followed  up 
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at  home  by  the  boys,  who  often  plan  excellent 
trials  of  their  own.  One  boy  presented  us  with 
a  row  of  currant  bushes  and  a  filbert  nut  tree, 
both  grown  from  seeds. 

Each  boy's  Gardening  Notebook  contains  a 
plan  of  the  garden,  showing  the  work  in  hand, 
and  individual  records  of  the  progress  and  re- 
sults of  the  various  experiments  are  kept  on  pages 
parallel  to  the  wind,  temperature,  and  rainfall 
chart,  so  that  summaries  based  on  two  or  three 
years'  observations  can  finally  be  collected. 

On  other  pages  of  the  Notebook  appear  the 
cropping  plan  for  three  years,  with  trenching 
and  manuring  scheme,  the  garden  profit  and 
loss  account,  a  diary  of  the  work  done,  and 
notes  and  drawings  of  special  lessons  and 
outside  demonstrations  given  during  the  year. 

Indoor  work  and  research  work  at  home 
naturally  accompany  the  practical  gardening, 
and  the  school  microscope  is  always  available 
for  the  incidental  study  of  such  things  as 
mildew,  mould,  and  club  root,  and  for  class 
lessons  on  plant  life  and  soil  population.  For 
general  purposes  of  inspection  magnifying 
glasses  are  used. 

The  winter  season  provides  time  for  con- 
structional work  and  for  study.     Odd  times, 
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during  four  winters,  were  profitably  used  in 
levelling  the  cricket  square,  and,  later,  about 
sixty  yards  of  rockeries  have  been  built  along 
the  boundary  of  the  school  field.  Much  pre- 
paratory work  in  the  garden  can  also  be  done, 
such  as  trenching  and  collecting  leaf  mould. 

When  weather  makes  outside  work  impos- 
sible, useful  indoor  work  can  be  done.  Soils  can 
be  broken  up,  studied,  and  classified.  Lessons 
can  be  taken  on  the  elements  of  organic  and 
inorganic  manures — ^particularly  those  available 
from  poultry,  rabbit,  and  other  clubs — and 
tables  of  percentages  of  their  nitrogenous, 
phosphatic,  and  potassic  contents  made,  ready 
for  reference  when  needed.  The  properties  of 
lime  can  be  investigated  by  experiment.  Note- 
books and  records  can  be  reviewed,  and  books 
of  reference  studied  in  preparation  for  the  next 
season's  programme  of  work.  "  Reading  mak- 
eth  a  full  man,"  said  Bacon,  and  we  follow  his 
advice  and  make  the  most  of  all  the  well-written 
and  up-to-date  literature  available — gardening 
catalogues,  the  bulletins  of  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Adviser,  Harper  Adams  and  Rotham- 
sted  booklets,  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  text-books  by  Sir 
J.  Russell  and  other  authorities. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  POULTRY   CLUB 

After  the  claims  of  school  garden  and  cricket 
and  football  pitches  had  been  met,  there  was 
still  a  large  piece  of  our  ground  vacant,  and  the 
possibilities  of  a  School  Poultry  Club  were  ex- 
plored at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Debating  Club. 
Ways  and  means  were  thoroughly  discussed, 
and  eventually  a  company  was  floated  by  the 
issue  of  one  hundred  shilling  shares  at  par.  A 
friendly  printer  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
experiment,  and  produced  a  worthy  share 
certificate,  as  shown  on  page  25.  The  issue 
was  over-subscribed  almost  immediately. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  a  committee, 
with  scholar  chairman  and  secretary,  was  elected 
by  ballot,  and  the  head  teacher  was  appointed 
honorary  treasurer.  Poultry  breeders'  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  were  sent  for,  and  strains 
and  breeds  discussed  {ad  nauseam)  before, 
finally,  eggs  and  setting  hens  were  purchased 
and  installed  in  coops   already  designed   and 
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THE    POULTRY    CLUB 

made  in  the  woodwork  lesson  by  the  share- 
holders. 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  poultry  houses. 
Plans  were  drawn,  and  costs  worked  out  and 
compared.  Finally  a  first-rate  house,  12  feet 
long  and  7  feet  broad,  suitable  for  twenty  birds, 
was  designed  and  built  in  sections,  complete 
with  outside  nest  boxes,  dropping  boards,  food 
hoppers  and  other  accessories,  and  erected 
ready  for  the  maturing  birds.  A  large  run, 
complete  with  shelter,  dust  bath,  and  so  forth, 
was  also  constructed. 

Parallel  with  this  practical  work  much  study 
and  discussion  had  been  going  on.  The  school 
was  now  **  poultry  mad."  Poultry  books 
(mainly  from  the  County  Library)  were  in 
great  demand  for  home  use,  and  such  matters 
as  methods  and  times  for  feeding,  laying 
mashes,  etc.,  came  in  for  much  argument. 
We  all  became  able  debaters,  and  all  sorts  of 
literature — magazine  and  newspaper  articles, 
and  the  leaflets  of  the  National  Poultry  In- 
stitute— ^were  quoted  in  support  of  the  debater's 
point  of  view.  I  remember  one  particularly 
awkward  question  going  unanswered  :  **  Where, 
in  the  eggy  does  the  colour  come  from  to  give  a 
black  centre  to  a  chick's  eye  ? "     Luckily  we 
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had  a  strong  scholar  chairman,  who  firmly 
and  impartially  kept  order  during  debates. 
By  now  it  was  obvious  that  the  interest  of  the 
parents  was  alive,  and  such  remarks  as  "  My 
father  says  .  .  .''  were  common. 

All  this  time  careful  records  were  being  kept. 
The  prices  of  corn  dealers  came  in  for  close 
scrutiny  and  comparison.  The  economy  of 
buying  in  bulk  was  manifest,  and,  later  on, 
when  eggs  began  to  come  in,  we  were  able  to 
see  dealers'  prices  and  retail  prices  side  by  side — 
in  fact,  we  were  becoming  men  and  women  of 
business.  Graphs  of  egg  records  were  drawn, 
and  our  knowledge  of  averages  improved. 
The  meaning  of  percentages  became  clear, 
especially  when,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
the  committee  produced  a  balance  sheet  (fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made),  and  declared  a 
dividend  of  ii6  per  cent.  Shares  rose  at  once 
to  250  per  cent.,  and  rarely  came  on  the  market 
except  when  a  scholar  left  and  had  to  relinquish 
his  share,  in  accordance  with  a  rule  of  the  club. 
It  was  found  necessary  at  this  point  to  limit 
to  five  the  number  of  shares  held  by  any  one 
member,  as  one  astute  youth  had  been  quietly 
snapping  them  up  and  endeavouring  to  make 
a  "  corner." 
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During  the  first  winter  we  estimated  the 
£  s.  d.  of  an  incubator,  comparing  the  initial 
cost,  cost  of  working  and  eggs,  with  the  value 
of  the  hatches.  Literally  we  counted  our 
chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  and  then 
put  theory  into  practice.  The  machine  was 
purchased,  and  after  a  thorough  examination 
(by  everybody)  was  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  managed  entirely  by  the  scholars. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  head  teacher's 
cellar  would  be  the  incubator  room,  and  seed 
potatoes  and  other  ancient  inhabitants  were 
relegated  to  the  toolshed.  We  found  one 
period  weekly,  plus  the  debating  hour  when 
required,  ample  for  theoretical  work,  while  the 
practical  work,  apart  from  Woodwork,  did  not 
interfere  with  school  routine  at  all.  The  Club 
scheme  for  rota  work,  in  teams  of  about  eight, 
acted  admirably.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  Club  would  present  a  case  for  a  slice  of 
the  daily  time-table,  but  it  was  amicably  decided 
that  the  duty  children  for  the  week  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  do  the  morning  work 
before  assembly  if  they  were  allowed  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  the  afternoon  session  for  cleaning 
and  feeding. 

In  six  years  the  Club  has  grown  as  far  as  may 
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be  expedient.  It  now  works  two  incubators, 
and  about  five  hundred  chicks  are  reared 
annually,  mainly  for  sale.  About  a  hundred 
laying  hens  are  kept  in  five  houses,  which  have 
been  built  as  the  need  arose.  The  work  is  still 
largely  experimental.  For  example,  a  large 
house,  sixteen  feet  square,  was  built  to  test 
the  "  intensive  "  system  against  the  "  semi- 
intensive  "  system,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, the  *'  intensive''  system  wins,  hands  down. 
In  this  house,  in  three  winter  months  (October- 
December  1933),  twenty-four  pullets  laid  1,840 
eggs,  an  average  of  20  a  day,  valued  at  £15,  los., 
against  a  food  cost  of  ^(^3,  los.  We  hope  that  a 
child  who  takes  an  active  part  in  making  records 
like  this  will  have  learnt  that  it  pays  to  keep  the 
best  stock,  and  that  the  best  stock  pays  if  it 
gets  worthy  attention  and  care. 

Other  experiments,  perhaps  worth  mention, 
have  been  comparing  first-cross  birds  against 
pure-bred  stock,  wet  mash  against  dry  mash, 
and  outdoor  rearing  against  indoor.  At  the 
same  time  a  careful  eye  has  been  kept  on 
dividends,  and,  so  far,  our  stock  has  a  good 
name  in  the  district,  and  no  trouble  has  been 
experienced  in  selling  eggs,  chicks,  and  pullets 
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in  the  open  market.  Of  course  we  have  had 
our  awkward  times.  *'  Rachel  weeping  for  her 
children"  was  suggested  by  the  lamentations 
which  arose  when  a  tray  of  eggs  from  the 
incubator  was  dropped,  and  about  sixty  chicks 
were  lost  before  they  were  born.  Another 
time  the  drinking  facilities  given  to  about  a 
hundred  day-olds  were  so  generous  that  the 
little  birds  all  got  baths  and  had  to  be  dried  out 
in  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  grate  (alas  for  poor 
master's  dinner  that  day !).  We  shall  not 
forget  one  of  these  chicks  which  got  out  of  its 
basket  and  was  found  standing  on  the  oven 
floor  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other 
— cooling  them  in  turns.  They  all  recovered, 
however,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  credit  to  us. 

Then  there  are  minor  squabbles  to  adjust. 
Little  things  are  big  things  to  children,  and 
when  a  watering-can  or  a  scraper  is  missing, 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  left  behind  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  subsequent  investigation,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  culprit  is  hurried  to 
judgment.  Only  one  case  bordering  on 
knavery  has  been  met  with.  The  value  of  a 
change  of  ground  and  the  benefit  of  fresh 
green  stuff  to  the  birds  had  been  stressed,  and 
several  mornings  the  birds  in  a  pen  facing  the 
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school  garden  had  been  found  out  on  the 
boys'  plots,  indulging  in  pastures  new.  No 
serious  damage  was  being  done — it  was  in  the 
late  autumn — but  trespass  was  being  com- 
mitted. "  Your  hens  have  no  right  on  my 
garden,''  was  the  cry.  The  poultry  boy  re- 
sponsible pointed  out  that  his  gate  was  always 
closed,  and  only  after  a  close  scrutiny  of  his 
wire  by  the  gardeners  was  a  carefully  cut  and 
shaped  hole  found.  In  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  he  was  faithfully  dealt  with. 

Quite  a  number  of  scholars  take  up  poultry 
work  on  leaving  school,  and  mostly  do  well. 
Only  a  little  while  ago  one  of  the  best  of  the 
original  shareholders  visited  us — a  pleasing 
habit  here — and  told  us  he  has  charge  of  over 
a  thousand  birds,  and  has  two  assistants.  We 
talked  over  old  times,  and  when  he  shook  hands 
on  leaving  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
**  Good-bye,  sir.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  are 
working  on  the  right  lines  1  "  All  this  seems 
worth  while. 

"  Attached  for  rations  "  to  the  Poultry  Club 
are  the  ducks  and  the  school  doves.  Our  doves 
are  fantails,  and  they  live  in  a  black-and-white 
pole  dovecot  facing  the  school  field,  as  worthy 
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of  its  beautiful  tenants  as  we  could  make  it. 
It  has  four  rooms,  each  a  foot  square,  and 
triangular-shaped  supports  hold  the  thatched 
roof  with  its  pinnacle.  There  is  a  9-inch  prom- 
enade all  round  the  house,  and  the  whole  stands 
7  feet  from  the  ground,  on  an  untrimmed  fir 
pole. 

After  a  week's  precautionary  imprisonment 
our  first  pair^ — a  present — settled  down  and 
became  very  tame  in  their  new  surroundings. 
They  spent  much  time  making  friends  with 
the  hens  and  the  school  dog,  and  required 
little  attention  beyond  feeding,  watering,  and 
cleaning.  They  walked  on  the  gardens  but  did 
no  damage. 

Everybody  was  delighted  with  their  love- 
making — ^the  strutting  of  the  proudly  cooing 
cock,  and  the  shy  and  ladylike  hen,  and  the 
bowing  and  ringing  of  beaks.  And  later  we 
all,  especially  the  girls,  admired  the  cock  for 
taking  his  full  share  of  home  duties.  Under 
the  supervision,  and  often  the  correction,  of  his 
wife,  he  carefully  made  the  nest,  and  in  due 
time  sat  on  the  two  eggs  most  of  the  day. 
Usually  he  relieved  the  lady  at  morning  play- 
time (11  a.m.),  and  stayed  on  until  about 
three  o'clock,  only  coming  oif  in  emergencies, 
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as  when  he  urgently  called  his  wife  home  and 
descended  to  drive  off  an  intruding  homer 
pigeon.  On  the  seventeenth  day  broken  shells 
under  the  cot  told  of  the  advent  of  the  family, 
and  we  were  able  to  watch  the  feeding  of  the 
babies,  and  to  learn  that  the  soft  food  accumu- 
lated ready  in  the  parents'  craws  more  nearly  re- 
sembled "pigeon's  milk"  than  we  had  thought. 
To  our  sorrow,  both  young  birds  were  lost 
before  they  could  fly.  One  fell  from  the  nest 
and  died,  and  the  other  was  taken  by  a  neigh- 
bour's cat.  Undaunted,  the  parents  persevered, 
and  now,  in  the  second  year,  we  have  eight  ol 
these  pure  white,  attractive  and  harmless  pets, 
whose  ornamental  carriage  when  walking  round 
their  old-world  house,  and  sweeping  flight  on 
the  wing,  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
school  surroundings. 

Late  this  spring,  vacant  space  in  an  incubator 
was  filled  with  duck  eggs,  and,  a  full  week 
after  the  chicks,  eight  ducklings  appeared. 
Their  round  bills  prevented  them  from  pecking 
a  way  out  of  their  shells,  and  they  took  some 
time  to  emerge.  From  the  beginning  they 
were  hearty  feeders,  and  grew  amazingly, 
becoming  increasingly  comical  and  unprofitable 
as  they  got  older.     A  movable  duck  house,  with 
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slatted  floor  and  run,  was  made  for  them,  but 
they  spent  much  time  walking  about  the  field 
in  procession  like  a  line  of  battle-ships,  and 
they  drove  the  tidy  poultry  keepers  almost 
crazy  by  neglecting  their  own  water  and 
making  mud  pies  in  and  around  all  the  drink- 
ing water  in  the  hen  runs.  As  they  came  to 
maturity  we  discovered  that  they  said  "  wack  " 
and  not  "  quack,"  and  had  a  programme  of 
music  of  their  own,  singing  down  the  scale  with 
a  very  loud  and  deliberate  top  doh,  and  then 
adding  several  notes  in  unison  like  the  ringing 
of  a  heavy  bell. 

They  were  ready  for  table  in  ten  weeks,  but 
how  to  kill  them  ?  To  slay  a  hen  is  easy  once 
the  trick  is  learnt — a  practised  twist  of  the 
thumb  and  finger  holding  the  head,  and  the 
neck  is  dislocated  as  easily  as  breaking  a  match 
stick.  With  ducks  it  is  different.  We  could 
not  imitate  the  two  old  ladies  who  decided  to 
behead  their  pet  duck.  One  took  the  bird,  the 
other  the  chopper.  Both  closed  their  eyes  as 
the  executioner  struck,  with  results  which  were 
— ^well,  not  strictly  "  according  to  plan."  Obvi- 
ously the  slaying  had  to  be  done  out  of  school 
hours  by  an  expert.  The  last  two  survivors 
were  Peter  and  Paul,  drakes  bright  of  eye  and 
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curly  of  tail,  and  they  were  inseparable. 
"  Lovely  and  pleasant  were  they  in  their 
lives  ''  certainly,  and  "  in  death  they  were  not 
divided/' 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  RABBIT   CLUB 

Having  successfully  got  the  Poultry  Club 
working,  we  turned  our  attention  to  Rabbits — 
not  the  usual  white  or  piebald  animals  with 
pink  eyes,  useless  except  as  pets,  but  the 
commercial  animal,  farmed  very  extensively 
on  the  Continent.  We  borrowed  motor  cars 
and  went  in  numbers  to  Harper  Adams  Agri- 
cultural College,  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
to  see  the  extensive  rabbitry  kept  there.  The 
Rabbit  Manager  discussed  the  subject  with 
us  most  exhaustively,  and  finally  we  decided  on 
one  of  the  many  suitable  breeds^ — the  Chinchilla. 
This  rabbit  is  an  altogether  delightful  little 
animal,  hardy  and  prolific.  Its  colour  is  a  beau- 
tiful blend  of  slate-blue  and  pearl-grey,  toning 
into  white  and  black. 

The  scheme  was  planned  on  the  lines  of  the 
Poultrv  Club.  We  borrowed  books,  and  ob- 
tained  outside   advice,  and  again  we  debated 
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and  discussed  our  subject  more  than  fully. 
We  found  that  reliable  stock  cost  a  guinea  each, 
and  a  buck  and  two  does  were  purchased,  and 
we  set  to  work. 

Although  our  stock  did  not  multiply  as 
rapidly  as  music  hall  artistes  would  have  us 
believe,  yet  we  found  that  a  doe  will  produce 
about  sixteen  young  ones  in  a  year,  in  two  or 
three  litters.  Specimen  hutches  were  made 
from  bacon  boxes  and  other  easily  got  cheap 
material,  to  be  replaced  later  by  stacks  of 
hutches  built  of  lath  and  wire  at  a  much  cheaper 
cost  per  hutch,  and  of  much  better  appearance. 
Lessons  in  management,  and  especially  in  food- 
stuffs, were  taken,  and  tables  of  food  values 
worked  out.  As  the  young  rabbits  became  six 
weeks  old  they  were  handed  out  to  scholars  for 
care  at  home. 

When  the  killing  season  came  round  we 
had  the  choice  of  sending  the  rabbits  away 
alive  or  of  pelting  them  ourselves  and  selling 
carcass  and  pelt  separately.  For  sentimental 
reasons  we  adopted  the  former  plan,  although 
the  latter  would  have  been  more  economical. 
As  it  was,  profits  worked  out  at  3s.  6d.  a 
rabbit,  after  the  initial  outlay  on  stock  had 
been  repaid. 
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Later,  economic  conditions  forced  us  to  kill 
at  home,  and  this  was  done  in  the  evenings  by 
adults,  who  gave  their  help  freely.  We  ob- 
tained as  much  as  half  a  guinea  for  the  best 
pelts,  and  the  flesh  brought  in  from  ninepence 
to  a  shilling  a  pound  in  Covent  Garden.  The 
meat  is  very  white,  tender,  and  "  short,"  and 
has  a  peculiar  gamy  flavour. 

We  tried  curing  the  skins  at  home,  with  the 
idea  of  working  up  a  little  business  in  school- 
made  gloves,  collars,  and  so  on,  but  after  several 
attempts  we  gave  it  up  and  decided  to  pay  ten 
shillings  a  dozen  and  have  the  work  done 
properly.  We  could  not  guarantee  our  home- 
cured  skins  to  remain  soft  under  all  conditions 
— such  as  frequent  soakings  and  dryings  alter- 
nately. In  the  same  way  we  found  that  our 
work  in  making  up  the  skins  into  fur  goods 
was  below  first  quality.  The  trade  is  very 
highly  skilled,  and  the  commercial  price  of  the 
finished  article  too  high  to  allow  for  amateurish 
workmanship.  We  do  quite  a  good  trade, 
however,  in  getting  chosen  skins  made  up  to 
order. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  fur  trade  is  under 
an  eclipse,  and  only  enough  animals  for  stock 
and  pets  are  kept.     The  meat  trade  is  still 
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very  good,  and  elevenpence  a  pound  was  the 
last  price  received.  This  means  about  2S.  6d. 
a  rabbit — enough  for  its  keep  and  a  little  over. 

The  reaction  of  these  clubs  on  school  work 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  incident. 
The  elected  Rabbit  Manager  was  a  boy  who 
had  little  to  say  for  himself,  especially  when  he 
had  to  write  it  down  !  He  had  always  found 
a  difficulty  in  getting  material  for  his  letters 
to  boys  in  other  schools.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  he  started  off  a  letter  with  "  I  am  now 
Rabbit  Manager,''  and  went  on  to  write  four 
very  graphic  pages  minutely  describing  how  he 
was  going  to  run  his  club,  and  how  he  intended 
to  twist  the  tails  of  his  team  of  assistants. 

This  boy  managed  to  rear  a  litter  of  young 
bunnies,  after  the  mother  had  died  at  their  birth, 
by  feeding  them  on  milk,  using  an  old  fountain- 
pen  filler  as  bottle — a  feat  requiring  infinite 
patience  and  understanding. 
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THE   CALF   CLUB 

The  forming  of  clubs  for  the  management  of 
the  larger  farm  animals — calves,  lambs,  and 
pigs — presented  at  first  sight  problems  which 
were  not  met  with  in  dealing  with  poultry  and 
rabbits. 

First  came  the  question  of  money.  In 
poultry  farming  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to 
start  in  the  humblest  possible  way.  Experience 
can  then  be  bought  at  a  low  cost,  and  mistakes 
entail  only  a  loss  of  shillings.  Knowledge  and 
responsibility  should  grow  side  by  side,  and  so 
the  risk  of  disaster  is  minimized.  Many  of  the 
people  who  began  poultry  farming  after  the 
war  could  tell  you  now  that  this  is  right.  But 
with  larger  animals  heavier  expense  is  neces- 
sary at  the  start. 

The  second  difficulty  was  that  successful 
farming  requires  highly  specialized  training 
and  experience  ;  it  is  no  job  for  the  enthusiastic 
amateur.     We  all  know  what  happens  to  the 
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Strange  and  trusting  novice  who  presents  him- 
self as  a  buyer  at  the  cattle  auction — ^well  and 
thoroughly  is  such  a  pigeon  plucked.  Apart 
from  this,  such  mysteries  as  when  to  buy,  when 
to  sell,  and  how  to  feed  wisely  and  economically, 
puzzle  and  sometimes  floor  even  the  experi- 
enced professional  farmer. 

Thirdly,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the 
animals  at  the  school :  in  fact,  to  allow  selected 
children  to  have  complete  control  of  an  animal 
at  home  was  the  most  enticing  part  of  the  pro- 
posed experiment.  But  we  saw  the  possible 
risk  of  this,  especially  as  the  animals  would  be 
scattered  over  a  very  large  parish. 

In  its  difficulties  the  school  found  staunch 
friends.  A  gentleman  farmer,  who  is  also  a 
prominent  educationist,  became  our  Manager, 
and  all  our  troubles  and  difficulties  disappeared. 
He  estimated  that  3(^30  would  be  necessary  for 
the  year's  working,  and  six  well-to-do  parish- 
ioners each  generously  trusted  us  with  £^  for 
a  year.  In  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  money 
we  promised  that  a  repayment  of  loans  would 
be  the  first  charge  on  the  property  of  the  Club 
when  reckoning  day  came. 

The  theory  of  Calf  Management  was  dealt 
with  in  school.     Our  Manager  and  other  ex- 
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perts  came  and  gave  talks  on  the  subject,  and  in 
the  EngUsh  lessons  we  framed  a  set  of  rules  for 
the  calf-holders,  as  shown  opposite. 

Applications  for  calves  were  then  invited,  the 
sheds  and  pigsties  in  which  the  animals  were  to 
be  kept  were  inspected,  agreements  were  signed, 
and  allotments  made.  The  calves  were  bought 
in  the  local  auction  sales  at  an  average  cost  of 
3^2  each.  This  was  done  in  October,  the 
Manager's  idea  being  that  the  animals  should 
be  of  a  manageable  size  during  the  winter, 
especially  for  the  holders  whose  premises  were 
small.  Meanwhile  the  local  corn  factors  had 
been  approached,  and  our  reception  was  a  most 
heartening  one.  They  agreed  to  help  us  all 
they  could,  and  offered  to  deliver  our  Manager's 
prescribed  ration  of  meal  to  the  school  in  small 
lots  at  wholesale  prices.  Indeed,  they  have 
shown  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  all  our 
clubs,  and  could  not  have  been  more  helpful 
and  courteous  had  we  been  large  and  important 
customers  instead  of  rather  a  nuisance,  as  I 
expect  we  were  and  are  still ! 

We  learnt  that  milk  is  no  longer  considered 
necessary  for  calves.  This  was  a  good  thing, 
as  milk  is  scarce  in  the  district ;  the  farms  are 
all  "  feeding  "  and  not  "  dairy  "  farms. 
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1.  All  calves  issued  are  the  property 
of  the  Club,  and  will  he  inspected  from 
time  to  time, 

2.  The  calves  will  he  fed  strictly 
according  to  directions  given  by  the 
Manager  from  time  to  time.  No  allow- 
ance will  he  made  for  any  other  food, 

3.  The  Club  will  supply  all  meal  at 
cost  price  for  cash  payment, 

4.  In  any  matter  of  dispute  the 
Manager's  decision  is  final. 


I  accept  the  above  conditions,   and 
apply  for  a  calf. 


Signature , 


Date 


Application  Granted, 


Signature  of  Manager. 
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A  "  balanced  ration  '*  of  meal  does  equally 
well,  and  this  was  issued  as  required  by  the 
scholar  secretary.  He  was  soon  to  learn  a 
useful  lesson,  for  he  found  it  was  far  from  easy 
to  weigh  out  half  a  ton  of  meal  in  i6o  lots  of 
seven  pounds  each.  At  first  he  suspected  the 
Rabbit  Club  of  dipping  into  his  store,  and  every- 
body laughed  when  he  fitted  a  large  lock  on 
the  lid  of  his  bin.  But  he  still  found  himself 
short  as  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  each  sack, 
and  he  had  to  be  set  to  estimate  the  amount 
above  true  weight  required  to  turn  the  scales 
1 60  times,  before  he  realized  that  he  himself  was 
at  fault  in  weighing  out. 

Much  valuable  advice  was  given  by  the 
Manager  and  other  visiting  friends,  who  regu- 
larly inspected  the  calves,  and  most  of  the 
animals  did  splendidly  from  the  start.  One 
boy,  however,  was  apparently  viewing  with 
alarm  his  rapidly  mounting  expenditure,  for 
he  cheapened  his  mixture,  despite  Rule  2, 
by  adding  sharps  and  bran.  We  did  not  find 
this  out  until  the  animal  had  fallen  behind  the 
others  in  size  and  condition.  It  never  caught 
up  again. 

We  had  our  share  of  ill-luck.  One  of  the 
best  calves  caught  a  chill  and  died,  despke  all 
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efforts  to  save  it.  The  owner  took  his  trouble 
very  much  to  heart,  ahhough  he  was  exonerated 
from  blame.  The  Club  returned  to  him  his 
expenditure  on  meal,  and  the  cost  of  the  calf 
was  left  to  be  shared  out  among  the  other 
Club  members  when  the  calves  were  sold. 

In  the  spring  we  held  a  review  in  the  school 
field,  mainly  with  the  idea  of  letting  the  mem- 
bers compare  progress.  Many  visitors  were 
present,  including  our  "  bankers,"  who  must 
have  been  delighted  with  the  visible  prospects  of 
receiving  their  money  back  !  We  had  a  parade 
of  the  animals,  as  at  a  show,  and  the  Manager 
spoke  a  few  words  about  each  calf,  indicating 
its  points,  and  advising  how  any  fault  in  con- 
dition might  be  remedied.  Of  course  the 
young  people  sucked  in  all  this  ! 

Progress  was  steadily  maintained  until  Au- 
gust, when  the  final  judging  and  valuation  took 
place  at  the  village  show.  Prizes  were  awarded, 
and  then  the  holders  had  the  option  of  keeping 
the  calves  on  payment  of  their  shares  of  the 
total  Club  expenses,  or  of  selling  the  calves 
(through  the  Manager)  and  receiving  their 
value,  less  Club  expenses.  Nearly  all  sold  out. 
Loans  were  at  once  repaid,  record  books  of 
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detailed  expenses  were  called  in,  and  a  balance 
sheet  worked  out. 

The  best  calf  was  valued  at  3(^12,  ids.,  3^4,  los. 
of  which  was  profit.  This  calf  had  eaten  well 
above  the  prescribed  ration  of  corn.  The  boy 
whose  corn  had  been  **  diluted  "  received  only 
1 6s.  profit,  his  calf  never  having  recovered  from 
his  master's  policy  of  "  penny  wise,  pound 
foolish.*'  The  after  history  of  one  of  the  calves 
is  given  in  the  following  letter  : 

"  Dear  M , 


"  You  will  remember  that  at  the  little 
competition  we  had  at  the  Worfield  Flower 
Show  last  August,  for  calves  reared  by  members 
of  our  Calf  Club,  you  asked  me  to  judge  the 
class  and  to  tell  the  children  as  near  as  I  could 
the  market  value  of  each  calf.  I  was  asked  to 
buy  one  calf,  not  a  prize-winner,  at  valuation. 
This  calf  was  very  unhappy  for  a  time,  as  he 
missed  his  young  owner,  and  was  continually 
calling  out  for  him.  After  he  settled  down  he 
did  well,  and  I  sold  him  at  Bridgnorth  auction 
in  June.  He  would  then  be  about  twenty 
months  old,  weighed  nine  and  a  half  hundred- 
weight, and  made  ^^25.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  boy  who  reared  this  calf  had  ever  had 
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anything  to  do  with  a  calf  before,  but  he  carried 
out  the  instructions  given  to  him  with,  I  think, 
satisfactory  resuhs.  The  calf  would  be  about 
eight  months  old  when  the  boy  sold  him ;  he 
had  kept  him  in  a  shed  in  his  father's  garden, 
and  had  had  to  purchase  all  food  stuffs. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
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THE  LAMB   CLUB 

The  year  following  we  tried  a  Lamb  Club  on 
similar  lines.  More  children  were  able  to 
join,  partly  because  a  Lamb  Club  presents  no 
housing  problem,  and  partly  because  our  con- 
fidence had  increased.  Loans  to  finance  the 
Club  would  have  been  readily  forthcoming,  but 
our  Manager  decided  that  matters  would  be 
simplified  if  he  sold  us  the  animals  at  valuation, 
and  waited  for  repayment  until  settling  day  at 
the  end  of  the  experiment.  Discussions  and 
lectures  were  held  as  usual,  and  the  rules  of 
the  Calf  Club  adopted  with  the  following 
addition  to  Rule  2  (Feeding)  : 

**.  .  .  and  the  lambs  will  be  withdrawn  at  once 
from  any  member  breaking  this  rule,'^ 
Children  are  harder  on  each  other  than  their 
elders  dare  to  be. 

Applications  were  then  received,  and  agree- 
ments signed.  Lambs  were  allotted  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  corners  of  the  parish.     No  special 
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objection  had  been  raised  to  applicants  on  the 
ground  of  space,  and  those  friends  who  inspected 
the  lambs  found  them  tethered  in  such  places  as 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  on  the  lawn,  or  even 
on  the  disused  part  of  the  cemetery.  The 
lambs  quickly  became  reconciled  to  captivity, 
and  showed  much  ingenuity  in  escaping  from 
bondage.  It  became  a  common  sight  to  see  a 
lamb  following  its  owner  out  to  graze  the  hedge- 
rows, and  they  became  almost  a  nuisance  in 
their  excessive  tameness.  One  boy  complained 
that  his  lamb  had  found  out  how  to  open  the 
kitchen  door,  and  had  entered  and  seized  a  loaf 
of  bread  from  the  table. 

Our  advising  visitors  found  it  necessary  to 
caution  the  children  against  "  doing "  the 
animals  too  well,  but  in  spite  of  this,  two 
**  struck  ''  and  were  lost.  Luckily  for  the  Club, 
in  both  cases  the  parents  were  able  and  willing 
to  be  generous,  and  offered  to  share  the  loss 
with  the  Club.  This  offer  the  committee 
(children  again)  accepted,  and  the  rest  of  the 
loss  was  made  good  by  the  return  of  two  lambs, 
at  a  gain  to  the  Club  of  j(^i,  after  repaying  the 
food  charges  of  the  withdrawing  members. 

It  had  been  intended  to  let  the  Club  run 
on  into  the  summer,  but  prices  had  risen  so 
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favourably  that  it  was  decided  not  to  miss  the 
chance  of  a  practical  and  profitable  lesson  in 
marketing.  A  day  was  fixed,  and  judging  and 
valuation  took  place  in  the  school  field.  It 
was  very  amusing  to  see  the  children  sizing  up 
the  rival  animals,  pinching  them  in  appropriate 
places,  and  it  was  also  interesting  to  see  how 
shrewdly  they  had  judged  when  the  Manager  ar- 
rived, placed  the  animals  in  order  of  merit,  and 
awarded  the  prizes.  Not  one  word  of  his  run- 
ning commentary  was  missed.  The  lambs  were 
then  driven  off  to  the  farm,  the  young  owners 
lining  the  fence  to  see  the  last  of  their  pets. 

I  fear  most  of  their  eyes  were  wet,  and  one 
boy,  strangely  enough  the  naughtiest  boy  the 
school  has  seen  for  many  a  year,  disappeared 
and  wept  bitterly.  It  was  indeed  a  case  of 
**  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek." 

Next  day  the  accounts  of  the  Club  were 
balanced,  and  a  statement  drawn  up.  The 
lambs  had  been  valued,  in  the  first  place,  at  £i 
each,  and  when  sold  realized  from  ^£2,  5s.  to 
3^2,  15s.  each.  The  cost  of  food  came  out  at 
about  4s.  each,  and  6d.  each  had  to  be  deducted 
for  "  share  in  Club  losses."  The  actual  gain 
on  each  lamb  averaged  over  15s.,  to  which  was 
added,  in  six  cases,  liberal  prize  money. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  PIG   CLUB 

The  pig  is  a  delicate  animal  and  subject  to 
infectious  disease  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  was 
determined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  limit  very 
carefully  the  membership  of  this  Club.  Every 
applicant  was  required  by  the  scholar  com- 
mittee to  sign  the  usual  rules  and  to  bring  a 
statement  from  home  to  the  effect  that  his  sty 
was  weatherproof  and  free  from  draughts. 
Inspection  of  premises  then  took  place,  and 
members  were  enrolled. 

A  large  farrow  of  little  pigs  was  purchased 
in  November  by  the  Club  Manager,  and  allotted 
to  members.  The  pigs  were  then  eight  weeks 
old,  and  worth  27s.  6d.  each.  This  amount 
was  credited  to  the  Manager,  to  be  paid  later. 
Food  was  bought  in  bulk,  and  distributed  for 
a  time  by  the  scholar  secretary ;  but  as  the 
amount  of  daily  ration  rapidly  increased  from 
two  pounds  to  five,  and  then  seven  pounds  per 
pig,  it  was  found  more  simple  to  arrange  with 
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the  corn  dealer  to  deliver  in  hundredweights 
direct  to  the  holders.  The  arrangement  with 
the  dealer  to  pay  for  No.  i  consignment  as  No.  2 
was  delivered,  and  so  on,  worked  well  through- 
out. 

We  found  pig  feeding  to  be  an  exact  science. 
Practically  no  food  but  the  balanced  ration  is 
required,  and  the  pig  is  allowed,  three  times 
a  day,  as  much  as  he  will  eat  in  ten  minutes. 
The  food  is  graded  No.  i,  No.  2,  and  No.  3, 
each  kind  being  slightly  more  coarse,  bulky, 
and  cheap  as  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  pig 
increases.  We  had  much  fun  working  out  the 
theoretical  profit  on  the  basis  of  7  lbs.  of  meal 
for  6d.,  and  5  lbs.  of  meal  to  produce  i  lb.  of 
bacon  !  All  the  animals  proved  hearty,  and 
the  inspecting  visitors  remarked  on  their  pros- 
perous and  rotund  appearance,  and  their  spot- 
less cleanliness.  They  certainly  proved  much 
more  appreciative  of  cleanliness  than  either  sheep 
or  calves. 

The  amount  of  food  eaten  as  the  pigs  settled 
down  caused  a  certain  consternation  in  the 
Club,  for  most  of  the  animals  were  now  cleaning 
up  seven  pounds  a  day,  and  squealing  for  more. 
Our  experts  assured  us,  however,  that  the  extra 
consumption  was  being  balanced  by  phenomenal 
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growth.  This  proved  to  be  true,  for  at  the 
end  of  three  months  the  pigs  were  ripe  for 
market. 

The  scheme  was  explained  by  our  Manager 
to  a  large  dealer  in  a  neighbouring  town,  and 
he  readily  agreed  to  buy  the  pigs  and  to  weigh 
each  one  separately  in  order  to  give  each  mem- 
ber his  due.  The  pigs  were  then  visited  and 
marked  in  appropriate  places  with  dabs  of  white 
paint,  a  record  of  which  was  handed  to  the 
dealer — E.  Driver,  on  rump  ;  M.  Botley,  right 
ham,  and  so  on — ^when  the  pigs  were  collected 
the  next  day.  The  dealer  entered  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  things,  for  in  twenty-four  hours  the 
Club  received  carefully  made-out  pay  slips,  one 
for  each  member,  giving  dead  weight,  shrinkage, 
price  per  score,  and  total  value.  A  cheque  for 
the  full  amount  was  also  enclosed,  and  the 
members  got  to  work  on  a  balance  sheet  and 
report,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  every  one 
interested.  The  pigs  had  eaten  just  over  33 
hundredweights  of  meal,  costing  £12,  19s.  6d., 
and  they  weighed  over  59  scores  at  15s.  a  score, 
totalling  £4^,  7s.  3d.  Of  this,  ;(;2i,  is.  9d.  was 
clear  profit.  The  best  pig  was  worth 
£6y  I2S.  9d.,  the  owner  gaining  £2>  ^^s.  9d. 
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When  he  paid  out,  the  Club  Manager  pointed 
out  that  scientific  feeding  and  careful  manage- 
ment were  two  essentials  of  success.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  by  study  and  practice  the  children 
will  also  develop  that  third  essential  to  success — 
namely,  a  good  judgment  in  buying  and  selling 
at  the  right  time. 

The  happiest  part  of  the  experiment  was  the 
ready  way  in  which  the  business  people  con- 
cerned gave  help.  The  corn  merchants  readily 
supplied  meal  in  small  quantities  at  wholesale 
price,  and  went  to  much  trouble  in  distributing 
the  parcels  round  the  scattered  homes  of  the 
Club  members.  They  were  always  ready  to 
advise  and  inspect,  and  paid  the  Club  the  great 
compliment  of  treating  it  seriously.  There  was 
no  trouble  at  all  in  getting  the  pigs  distributed 
and  collected.  The  dealer  to  whom  we  sold 
the  animals,  and  who  buys  and  sells  pigs  in 
hundreds,  took  an  almost  fatherly  interest  in 
us,  and  must  have  gone  well  out  of  his  way 
to  see  that  each  member's  pig  was  carefully 
recorded.  He  also,  we  think,  gave  us  top  price, 
and  handsomely  reported  the  pigs  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  in  capital  market  condition. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

BEE-KEEPING 

Although  our  situation  is  rather  exposed,  we 
had  often  toyed  with  the  idea  of  a  Bee  Club, 
and  our  chance  came  last  May  when  a  local 
lady  offered  us  the  next  swarm  from  her 
apiary. 

Our  first  need  was  a  hive — beyond  that  we 
knew  nothing,  but  we  saw  no  harm  in  all 
learning  together.  An  "  S  O  S  ''  to  the  County 
Library  brought  us  by  return  several  standard 
Bee-keepers'  Guides,  all  beautifully  written 
and  illustrated,  and  from  these  we  found  out 
the  minimum  essentials  of  a  modern  hive.  We 
learnt  that  nowadays  well-kept  bees  live  on 
**  Standard  Frames,"  14  inches  long  by  8 J 
inches  deep,  spaced  i|  inches  from  centre  to 
centre,  in  the  inner  box  or  "  brood  chamber  " 
of  the  hive,  which  contains  up  to  eleven  frames 
and  a  "  dummy  '*  for  constricting  the  size  of 
the  home  to  the  need  of  the  bees.  The  books 
also  made  it  clear  that  an  exact  bee  space  of 
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f  inch  must  be  left  between  the  inner  walls  of 
the  chamber  and  the  frames,  which  must  clear 
the  floor  by  half  an  inch  or  more. 

Drawings  were  made  preparatory  to  the 
construction  of  an  inner  hive  of  exact  dimen- 
sions^— and  the  penalty  for  wrong  measurement, 
said  the  books,  was  to  have  the  frames  fixed 
immovably  with  bee-gum  or  brace-comb — 
when  we  received  a  present  of  a  brood  chamber, 
complete  with  ten  standard  frames  fitted  with 
comb  foundation  ready  for  use.  This  served 
for  our  first  hive,  and  as  a  pattern  from  which 
we  made  other  hives.  As  the  swarm  might 
arrive  at  any  time,  we  hurriedly  made  an  outer 
hive  by  sawing  two  sections,  one  9  inch  and 
one  6  inch,  from  a  mahogany  tea  chest,  fitting 
both  with  2-inch  plinths,  so  that  they  would 
tier  one  above  the  other  over  the  floor-board, 
which  was  made  of  the  lid  of  the  same  tea  chest 
and  fitted  with  four  stout  splayed  legs.  A  roof 
with  gable  ends  was  made  to  cap  the  structure, 
sliding  doors,  porch,  and  alighting  board  fitted, 
and  the  whole  given  two  coats  of  good  white 
paint.  A  position  in  the  school  garden  was 
selected,  capable  of  easy  protection  later  from 
winds,  and  the  hive  fixed  upright  and  facing 
south,  ready  for  the  bees. 
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The  swarm  duly  arrived,  and  we  watched 
about  15,000  bees,  a  gallon  measure  full,  moving 
slowly  and  surely  up  the  hiving  board  into  their 
new  home.  In  appearance  they  corresponded 
to  none  of  the  book  descriptions  ;  they  were 
brownish-black  with  lighter  markings  on  the 
abdomen — perhaps  a  cross  between  Dutch  and 
Italian  breeds,  we  thought.  At  any  rate,  they 
were  docile  from  the  start,  and  did  not  resent 
our  frequent  peeps  under  the  quilt  covering 
to  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 

The  books  said,  ''  Feed  for  a  few  days,"  so 
we  improvised  a  feeder  from  a  syrup  tin, 
punching  six  or  seven  pin  holes  in  the  lid 
before  filling  it  with  the  specified  mixture  of 
boiled  cane  sugar  and  water,  and  inverting  it 
over  a  hole  made  in  the  quilt.  Afterwards  we 
went  over  to  a  glass  bottle  feeder  with  a  regu- 
lator, and  here  some  of  us  saw  a  bee's  tongue 
for  the  first  time.  The  bees  also  took  advantage 
of  our  provision  for  drink,  a  large  tin  lid  filled 
with  water  and  "  stepping-stones.'' 

The  hive  was  now  one  deep,  comforting  hum, 
and  an  increasing  stream  of  workers  was  seen 
leaving  in  a  bee-line  for  the  distant  lime  trees 
in  the  wood,  to  return  more  slowly  with  nectar 
or  with  thigh  bags   stuffed  with  overflowing 
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pollen.  It  was  time,  we  thought,  to  place  our 
queen-excluder  and  a  crate  of  twenty-one 
sections  over  the  frames  to  receive  storage 
honey. 

During  the  hot  days  of  June  bees  in  relays 
posted  themselves  in  the  doorway  of  the  hive, 
and  standing  on  their  heads  gave  exhibitions  of 
fanning.  Scavenger  bees  were  also  busy  drag- 
ging out  refuse  and  removing  occasional  dead 
friends  for  burial,  and  on  one  remembered 
visit  policemen  bees  were  seen  bundling  a  large 
ant  down  the  front  drive  and  over  the  precipice. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  discovered  that 
several  wine  cases  in  our  wood  store  were  of 
an  exact  size  for  making  a  square  hive,  with 
double  insulated  walls,  fit  to  take  nine  standard 
frames  and  a  dummy.  This  time  we  tried  a 
flat,  felt-covered  roof,  and  finished  the  hive  just 
in  time  to  receive  a  second  swarm  given  to  us 
late  in  June — of  no  immediate  value,  but  in 
good  time  to  gather  enough  store  to  see  them 
through  the  winter  in  strong  condition  for  the 
spring  honey  flow. 

In  July  the  County  Bee-keeper  inspected  our 
hives  and  gave  a  demonstration  in  management. 
While  a  few  puffs  from  his  " smoker''  were  caus- 
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ing  the  bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey  and  so 
become  good-tempered,  he  explained  the  prin- 
ciples of  "  subduing  ''  and  "  handling,"  and 
then  firmly  and  gently  removed  the  coverings 
and  exposed  the  hive's  interior.  The  section 
crate — ^we  had  forgotten  to  vaseline  the  bottom 
— ^was  separated  from  the  frames  with  a  broad 
knife,  and  the  frames  in  turn  were  carefully 
lifted  from  the  hive  and  examined.  We  found 
that  we  had  omitted  to  wedge  the  frames  in 
their  places  and  two  of  them  were  unevenly 
placed,  with  a  corresponding  bulge  in  the  comb. 
Otherwise  all  looked  well,  and  the  chamber  was 
full  of  bees. 

There  was  much  honey  in  the  hive.  The 
outer  combs  were  full,  and  the  tops  of  the  centre 
combs  had  a  certain  amount  also,  sealed  and 
unsealed.  Near  the  entrance  were  well-filled 
cells  of  dark-coloured  pollen.  But  there  was 
little  capped  brood,  and  no  larvae  or  eggs  as  we 
had  expected^ — only  empty  cells.  Something 
was  wrong.  The  presence  of  drones,  the  in- 
creasing restlessness  of  the  bees,  and  the  finding 
of  one  or  two  large  thimble-like  cells  hanging 
from  the  comb,  all  pointed  to  the  loss  of  the 
queen  bee.  While  the  frames  were  being 
replaced  we  were  told  how  the  bees  were  re- 
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queening  the  hive,  and  on  what  dates  we  should 
inspect  to  make  sure  of  her  arrival. 

At  this  time  one  of  the  boys,  who  had  been 
eagerly  searching  for  the  queen,  quietly  edged 
his  way  to  the  back  of  the  audience  and  felt 
tenderly  at  his  neck.  A  demonstration  in  the 
correct  way  to  remove  a  sting,  complete  with 
poison  bag,  followed  ;  and  the  instructor,  him- 
self stung  on  the  finger,  was  able  to  show  us 
how,  if  left  alone,  the  bee  loosens  and  extracts 
her  sting  by  rapidly  revolving  on  her  tail, 
thereby  saving  her  life.  Hive  No.  2,  on  in- 
spection, was  seen  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Three  weeks  later  we  again  examined  the 
"  queen-less  ''  hive,  and  were  relieved  to  see 
many  tiny  white  thread-like  eggs  in  the  bottoms 
of  cells,  some  standing  on  end,  others  bent,  and 
others  flat  (one,  two,  and  three  days  old),  and 
some  growing  grubs.  A  new  mother  was  at 
work,  and  all  was  well.  The  bees  were  much 
more  tame  on  this  occasion,  but  the  free  lances 
among  them  were  annoyed  by  the  bushy  hair 
of  the  girls,  one  of  whom,  unfortunately,  was 
stung  on  the  nose.  With  great  presence  of 
mind  she  remembered  the  bee-keeper's  in- 
structions, and  there  she  stood,  large  tears 
running  from  each  eye,  squinting  down  her 
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nose  at  the  twirling  insect  busily  extracting  the 
sting.  We  had  no  V.C.  to  award,  but  she 
received  the  first  filled  section  of  honey  as  a 
reward  for  valour. 

With  the  shorter  days  enemies  appeared. 
Small  pieces  of  netting  before  the  hive  were 
necessary  to  keep  off  tits  and  sparrows,  who, 
short  of  food,  perched  on  the  alighting  board 
in  the  dusk  and  tapped  to  attract  the  vigilant 
door-keepers,  and  then  snapped  them  up  as 
they  emerged.  Toads,  who  wished  to  make  a 
home  under  the  hives  and  eat  up  any  heavy- 
winged  bee  as  it  dropped  short,  were  removed, 
and  the  hive  door  space  lessened  to  prevent  the 
easy  entrance  of  wasps  and  other  robbers. 

As  autumn  came  on  we  stimulated  the 
queen's  activities  in  egg-laying  by  gentle  feed- 
ing to  get  strong  companies  of  bees  for  wintering. 
Later,  we  estimated  the  quantity  of  honey  store 
in  the  hives,  and  made  up  the  stock  of  winter 
supplies  to  thirty  pounds  per  hive  by  rapid 
feeding  with  thick  syrup  prepared  from  a  book 
recipe — about  five  pounds  in  all. 

Soon,  now,  each  hive  will  have  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  size  of  the  cluster  by  the  division 
board,  and  winter  packing  of  felt  placed  round 
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the  brood  nest.  A  bee-way  along  the  top  of  the 
frames  in  the  warm  upper  hive  will  be  made 
before  a  chaff-filled  bag  is  placed  over  all. 
Finally,  a  cord  suspending  a  brick  at  one  end 
and  fastened  to  a  stout  stake  at  the  other  will 
be  passed  over  the  hive  to  safeguard  the  bees 
from  winter  storms,  and  the  inmates  will  then 
be  left  in  quiet  until  the  spring  sun  of  another 
year  calls  them  to  activity. 

There  is  much  winter  work  in  front  of  us. 
New  hives  and  appliances  will  call  for  delicate 
handwork.  We  shall  need  to  learn  much  of 
the  life  history  and  management  of  our  new 
friends :  the  queen  as  mother,  the  earnest 
worker,  and  her  many  duties  ;  and  the  derided 
drone,  who  also  plays  his  part.  And  we  can, 
in  theory,  take  our  honey  and  prepare  it  for 
market,  learning  to  avoid  such  mistakes  as  that 
made  by  a  neighbour  this  year,  whose  bees 
gained  entrance  to  the  honey  vat — containing 
over  a  hundredweight — and  recaptured  and 
restored  to  the  hives  their  lost  treasure. 

We  are  pleased  with  our  first  year's  work. 
True,  little  of  the  **  virtuous  sweet ''  has  been 
harvested,  for  there  has  been  time  only  to  build 
up  strong  colonies  for  wintering.  Of  course 
we  could  have  robbed  them  of  some  of  the 
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brood  honey,  but  we  set  out  not  just  to  keep 
bees  but  to  become  bee-keeperSy  profiting,  we 
hope,  first  morally  by  fair  dealings  with  such 
courageous,  diligent,  and  persevering  friends  ; 
and  later  on  materially,  by  gathering  the  surplus 
fruits  of  their  labours. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

HANDWORK 

The  time  set  apart  for  encouraging  and  guiding 
the  instinct  of  children  in  making  and  doing 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  school 
day.  To  make  a  thing  and  "  see  that  it  is 
good  "  is  one  of  mankind's  great  joys.  Every 
school  subject  provides  abundant  opportunity 
for  Handwork,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
Handwork  is  used  as  a  means  of  bringing  ideas 
into  being,  and  is  not  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itself.  It  counteracts  the  lopsidedness  of  purely 
mental  activity  ;  by  combining  the  two  both 
greatly  benefit.  In  this  highly  specialized  mass- 
production  age,  when  man,  as  the  slave  of  the 
machine,  gets  out  of  tune  with  Nature,  the  need 
for  a  recreational  craft  is  great,  and  Handcraft 
at  school  provides  the  necessary  elementary 
training  in  craftsmanship. 

But  to  the  country  boy  School  Handwork  has 
an  additional  vocational  usefulness.  His  value, 
later,  is  increased  if  he  can  graft  a  barren  fruit 
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tree,  make  a  shed,  or  even  replace  a  broken 
bar  in  a  gate.  For  country  boys  Gardening  and 
Woodwork  are  essential  tools,  and  for  girls 
Domestic  Science,  including  Needlework,  rightly 
takes  up  much  time. 

Gardening  supplies  opportunities  for  doing 
much  woodwork.  There  is  a  constant  request 
from  gardeners  for  such  articles  as  plant  labels, 
pea-guards,  seed  and  potato  boxes,  dibbers,  and 
so  forth,  while  the  periodic  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  garden  frames,  wheelbarrows,  weed- 
boxes,  and  other  large  tools  are  necessary.  No 
garden  is  complete  without  a  tool-house,  and 
the  need  for  garden  seats  and  other  furniture 
encourages  the  expert  and  ambitious  to  be  up 
and  doing. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  derived  from  the 
school  Poultry  and  other  clubs  has  been  their 
dependence  on  Woodwork.  Since  these  clubs 
were  started  there  has  been  no  lack  of  work,  and 
the  boys  have  had  continuous  problems  to  solve. 
The  range  of  work  for  the  Poultry  Club  has 
progressed  from  designing  and  making  the 
familiar  hencoop  to  the  building  and  furnishing 
of  an  intensive  laying-house  i6  feet  square.  No 
fresh  system  of  housing  is  allowed  to  go  un- 
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explored  and  unexamined,  and  experimental 
houses  of  the  latest  "  slatted  floor  ''  and  *'  fold- 
ing ''  types  are  made  as  the  need  arises. 

Much  time  has  to  be  spent  in  designing  and 
experiment.  For  example,  hutches  for  the 
Rabbit  Club  were  first  made  from  bacon  boxes 
at  half  a  crown  each.  Then  it  was  found  by 
experiment  that  two  bacon  boxes,  when  pulled 
down,  could  be  rebuilt  into  three  hutches,  more 
suitable,  and,  of  course,  more  cheaply.  Next, 
stacks  of  hutches  made  of  builders'  lath  at 
2S.  6d.  per  hundred  feet,  framed  with  wire, 
were  demonstrated  to  be  the  most  cheap  and 
efficient  of  all.  Each  progressive  stack  of 
hutches  was  equipped  with  added  luxuries — 
movable  nest  boxes,  hay  racks,  cleaning  trays, 
and  so  on.  In  their  designing  the  boys  always 
have  in  front  of  them  two  essentials,  efficiency 
and  economy. 

The  ordinary  wood  used  for  building — planed, 
grooved,  and  tongued  match-boarding — is  ex- 
pensive, so  expensive  that  if  only  this  kind 
of  wood  were  available,  and  after  allowing  for 
waste,  mistakes,  and  unskilful  handling,  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  buy  ready-made  appliances 
direct  from  the  highly  competitive  mass-pro- 
ducing builder.     But  there  is  very  much  cheap 
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material  to  be  had.  Glass  is  delivered  to  the 
merchant  in  cases  5  feet  8  inches  by  3  feet  4 
inches  by  8  inches,  and  these  empties  are 
readily  obtainable  at  2s.  6d.  each.  They  can  be 
taken  to  pieces  with  ease  to  produce  from  each 
case  nearly  forty  square  feet  of  tough,  knot-free, 
easily  workable  boards  about  |  inch  thick,  and 
varying  in  width.  During  the  last  five  years  our 
clubs  have  used  up  over  a  hundred  of  these  cases. 

Then  there  is  the  common  tea-chest,  cheap 
at  sixpence,  but  difficult  to  take  to  pieces. 
This  can  be  done,  however,  as  was  proved  by 
one  of  our  old  boys,  who  most  cleverly  lined  a 
room  with  this  material,  covering  the  joints  with 
lath,  to  produce,  when  stained,  an  altogether 
charming  panelled  effect.  Other  boys  have 
made  quite  good  wardrobes  and  cupboards  in 
the  same  manner,  and  smaller  articles  without 
number  can  be  made  of  the  same  material. 
The  writer  is  at  present  using  a  wireless  box  of 
the  "  ten  guinea  *'  look,  made  by  two  boys 
from  half  a  "  mahogany  '*  tea-chest. 

Nest  boxes  for  hen-houses  are  usually  orange 
boxes,  but  if  possible  lemon  boxes  should  be 
used,  as  these  have  square  compartments,  giving 
more  room  than  the  oblong-sectioned  orange 
box. 
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Sugar  boxes  are  comparatively  expensive,  but 
wonderfully  adaptable.  Piled  in  tiers,  and 
faced  with  laths,  they  make  excellent  nests  of 
deep  shelves.  Laths  can  be  obtained  cheaply 
at  any  builder's  yard,  and  the  builder  usually 
has  a  large  heap  of  scrap  laths  of  various  sizes 
from  which  bargain  selections  can  be  made. 
Scrap  plywood  can  also  be  bought  cheaply. 

All  these  materials  are  much  cheapened  by 
buying  when  the  sellers  are  anxious  to  make 
room  in  their  yards — not  just  when  they  are 
required.  In  this  school  we  are  lucky  in 
having  large  raftered  cloakrooms  without  ceil- 
ings, which  are  excellent  stores  for  supplies  of 
wood  of  all  kinds. 

In  this  method  of  teaching  Woodwork  we 
find  it  easy  to  fit  boys  into  tasks  suitable  to 
their  age  and  length  of  experience.  The  boys 
work  in  teams,  varying  in  number  from  two 
to  eight,  according  to  the  size  of  the  job  in 
hand.  The  head  boy  knows  how  to  portion 
out  the  work  (often  better  than  the  master), 
and  the  variety  of  the  work  is  such  that  no 
boy  need  mark  time  in  his  progress  towards 
efficiency.  Our  best  fowl  house,  12  feet  by  8, 
was  made  without  undue  help  or  supervision, 
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by  a  leader  and  seven  graded  "  apprentices." 
We  find  that  the  progress  of  new  boys  is 
speeded  up  by  placing  them  in  a  team  making 
a  large  article.  The  beginner's  eighth-of-an- 
inch  error  is  not  so  noticeable  here  as  it  would 
be  if  he  were  "on  his  own"  making  a  "pin 
tray  for  mother."  He  will  thus  be  able  to 
concentrate  his  unpractised  efforts  on  the  factors 
of  first  importance  in  country  woodwork — 
strength  and  stability — and  his  progress  at  the 
outset  will  not  be  hampered  by  an  unnecessary 
demand  for  extreme  neatness  and  elegance. 

Special  lessons  are  given  in  the  handling  and 
care  of  tools,  and  before  he  leaves  school  the 
ordinary  boy  knows  how  to  sharpen  his  chisel 
and  plane.  The  system  of  Prefects  is  also 
useful  in  that  it  aids  supervision  of  "  dan- 
gerous practice,"  and  accidents  beyond  minor 
cuts  and  occasional  hammered  thumbs  are  un- 
known. 

The  leader  sometimes  takes  his  responsibility 
for  the  work  of  his  team  too  seriously,  and  this 
has  to  be  watched  for.  A  sound  of  hammering 
at  eight  o'clock  one  morning  "  brought  me  from 
my  bed,"  to  find  a  careless  team  busy  under  a 
hard  taskmaster  relaying  the  floor  of  a  hen- 
house which  had  been  faultily  completed  the 
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previous  day.  Play  and  dinner  times  have  had 
to  be  enforced  on  many  occasions. 

Other  advantages  of  the  team  system  are  the 
saving  of  time  and  the  avoiding  of  confusion. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  for  each  leader  to  hand  in 
his  list  of  wood  required  to  the  store  boy  a  day 
previous  to  Woodwork  day,  and  to  detail  one 
of  his  team  to  obtain  the  necessary  nails,  paint, 
glue,  etc.,  from  the  cupboard  monitor  before 
work  begins.  The  school  cleaners*  troubles  are 
also  less  when  the  duties  of  clearing-up  fall  on 
teams,  and  not  on  each  boy  individually. 

Usually  twice  a  year  we  arrange  to  put  in  a 
month  or  so  at  the  more  common  kinds  of  school 
carpentry.  At  the  approach  of  Christmas  we 
embrace  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  make  toys 
or  games  for  the  juniors,  and  in  May  we  go  in 
for  such  things  as  stools,  tables,  letter  and  pipe 
racks,  clothes-horses,  umbrella-stands,  and  book- 
shelves. These  we  sell  at  prices  far  below  any 
competition  from  "  the  trade  "  to  parents  and 
visitors  on  Parents'  Day.  The  amount  of  work 
of  this  kind  produced  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  school  woodwork  account,  but  a  month  each 
year  usually  sees  us  **  on  the  right  side ''  again. 

On  two  days  a  week  the  senior  girls  learn 
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Domestic  Science  at  a  cottage  in  the  village. 
This  small  house  is  loaned  to  the  school  by  the 
owner,  and  is  fitted  up  to  resemble  as  much  as 
possible  the  home  which  a  country  girl  may 
expect  to  have  as  her  own  later  on.  It  has 
the  cottage  type  of  range  and  boiler,  and  the 
whole  business  of  washing,  cooking,  and  clean- 
ing for  a  family  is  very  thoroughly  taught  by  a 
County  Instructress.  The  necessary  shopping 
is  done  at  the  village  store  by  the  girls  in  turn, 
who  are  encouraged  to  study  ways  and  means, 
especially  as  they  buy  and  eat  the  meals  they 
cook.  One  of  our  best  debates  arose  from  the 
demand  of  the  Cookery  class  to  be  sold  eggs 
from  the  Poultry  Club  at  cost  price. 

Most  of  the  good  things  for  tea  on  Parents' 
Day  and  for  the  Christmas  Party  are  made  by 
these  girls,  so  far  without  ill-effect,  and,  in  return, 
they  often  call  on  the  Woodwork  class  for 
assistance.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  team  of 
boys  spent  a  morning  at  the  cottage  putting  in 
new  posts  and  erecting  a  clothes-line.  It  was 
noticed  afterwards  that  the  work  had  been  done 
exceptionally  well. 

The  girls  awaiting  their  turn  for  the  two 
years'  Domestic  Science  course  take  Handwork 
and    Gardening   at   school.     They   make    and 
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decorate  bowls  in  papier  mache  and  other  plastic 
materials,  and  engage  in  ornamental  glass  work, 
lacquer  work,  and  picture  framing,  besides  the 
more  usual  handwork  in  cane  and  wool.  The 
flower  gardens  and  rockeries  are  their  care,  and 
in  these  they  grow  mostly  the  old-fashioned 
sweet-smelling  flowers  with  sweet-sounding 
names,  and,  moreover,  we  find  such  flowers  as 
gillies,  pansies,  forget-me-not,  mignonette,  and 
sweet  william  stand  up  well  to  the  summer 
droughts  which  play  havoc  with  plant  life  in 
our  sandy  soil. 

Much  time  in  autumn  is  taken  up  in  making 
baskets  of  flowers  for  winter  decoration.  "  Ever- 
lasting ''  flowers  in  great  variety  are  grown  from 
seed,  and  when  in  their  prime  they  are  cut 
and  hung,  head  down,  to  dry.  Sections  from 
a  round-ended  log  make  suitable  bases  for  the 
baskets.  Round  each  base  lengths  of  pencil- 
thick  green  willow,  spaced  an  inch  apart,  are 
nailed  as  uprights,  and  these  are  supported  at 
the  top  by  a  circular  hoop  of  cane  to  which 
each  piece  of  willow  is  securely  fastened.  On 
this  foundation  heather  is  bound  with  brown 
raffia,  and  the  basket  is  filled  with  heavy  thick 
moss,  into  which  the  flowers,  already  wired, 
are  placed  in  position.     A  spray  or  two  of 
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Woolworth's  greenery — almost  the  only  ex- 
pense— puts  a  finishing-touch  to  the  work. 
About  twenty  of  these  flower  baskets  were  sold 
in  as  many  minutes  at  a  parish  bazaar  last  year, 
customers  preferring  the  girls'  natural  and 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  flowers  to  the  more 
formal  and  bunched-up  work  of  the  florists' 
shops. 
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Ninety  per  cent,  and  more  of  our  children,  in- 
cluding visiting  seniors  from  another  parish, 
"  stay  dinner."  They  have  no  alternative,  for 
an  average  distance  of  two  miles  from  school 
puts  out  of  the  question  all  possibility  of  a 
return  home  at  midday.  Children,  especially 
nervous  children,  often  make  a  poor  and 
hurried  breakfast  before  leaving  for  school,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  have  nothing  but  the 
dry  contents  of  their  dinner  bags  to  sustain 
them  until  the  evening,  when,  after  another 
long  walk,  they  share  the  family  meal  on 
father's  return  from  work.  It  is  evident  that 
the  provision  of  something  hot  and  nourishing 
at  midday  is  valuable  if  not  essential,  and  we 
thought  that  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  supple- 
mentary food  supplied  could  be  made  to  correct 
any  deficiencies  in  the  balance  of  the  home 
ration,  it  would  be  all  to  the  good. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
particulars  of  the  home  diet.  The  question  of 
food  values  was  already  familiar  to  the  children, 
who  had  spent  much  time  working  out  "  bal- 
anced rations  "  for  the  animals  and  poultry  in 
their  clubs,  and  they  turned  eagerly  to  the 
problem  of  exploring  the  proportions  of  proteins, 
carbohydrates,  fats,  and  other  contents  of  their 
own  "  mixtures.**  It  was  explained  that  no 
names  would  be  mentioned  in  summarizing 
results,  and  then  the  help  of  parents  was  en- 
listed in  compiling  tables  of  common  foods 
under  headings  showing  the  frequency  with 
which  they  appeared  in  the  diet.  These  were 
arranged  at  school  into  groups — energy,  heat, 
growth,  roughage,  and  so  on — and  compared 
with  an  estimated  ideal  diet  from  the  book. 
Health  lessons  on  typical  valuable  and  cheap 
foods,  such  as  milk,  fish,  butter,  and  eggs,  were 
given,  and  the  uses  of  the  salts  and  roughage  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  gone  into  thoroughly. 
Also,  the  elusive  vitamins  were  tracked  down 
and  placed  in  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

Apart  from  the  educative  value  of  the  lists 
obtained,  much  information  came  to  hand 
privately,  valuable  to  the  teacher  in  throwing 
light  on  the  home  conditions  of  the  pupils. 
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The  Staple  foods  in  daily  use  proved  to  be  as 
expected — bread,  potatoes,  bacon,  margarine, 
some  butter,  jam,  cheese,  and  vegetables, 
mainly  cabbages,  beans,  and  onions.  Currant 
and  other  cakes  made  at  home  were  eaten 
regularly  but  sparingly.  "  Fish  and  chips '' 
came  along,  in  many  cases  bought  from  a 
travelling  van.  Butcher's  meat  appeared  on 
Sundays,  and  remained  on  about  two  days,  as 
did  boiled  puddings  of  *'  duff "  and  fruit. 
Seasonable  fruit,  mainly  apples  and  damsons, 
were  eaten  raw,  and  also  served  stewed  with 
custard.  Eggs  were  treated  as  a  delicacy,  and 
in  many  cases  were  kept  back  for  sale  to  the 
dealer.  New  milk,  except  in  tea  and  occa- 
sional puddings,  was  hardly  in  the  diet  at  all, 
due,  perhaps,  partly  to  its  scarcity  and  cost  in 
this  district  of  "  feeding  "  farms,  and  partly  to 
an  inherited  distaste  of  the  insanitary  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  taken  from  the  cow  in 
the  old  days.  Tinned  milk,  to  some  extent, 
took  its  place,  bringing  to  mind  the  story  of  the 
little  town  girl  on  holiday  in  the  country,  who 
took  the  heap  of  condensed  milk  tins  behind 
the  cottage  to  be  a  cow's  nest. 

From  a  review  of  the  lists  it  was  obvious  that 
there  was  no  real  poverty  of  food,  but  only 
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some  lack  of  variety  and  a  scarcity  of  proteins. 
These  were  points  to  be  considered  in  planning 
the  school  meals,  always  keeping  in  mind,  as 
one  of  the  boys  said,  "  what  we  should  like  '' 
and  "  what  we  could  have,"  and  reviewing  each 
autumn  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the 
amount  of  help  likely  to  be  given  by  parish- 
ioners. 

At  present  we  have  no  facilities  for  cooking 
or  serving  knife-and-fork  meals,  and  so  we 
supply  soup  on  two  days  a  week,  and  puddings 
on  two  other  days,  to  about  a  hundred  children, 
from  September  to  April — some  7,500  meals  in 
all.  The  kitchen,  given  by  a  "  Fairy  God- 
mother," holds  a  large  boiler,  a  long  serving 
counter  under  the  window,  and  shelves  and 
racks  for  pint  mugs  and  soup  plates,  these  last 
supplied  by  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
We  are  lucky  to  have  as  honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer  a  local  lady  who  solicits  and 
organizes  the  gifts  which  come  in  from  all  over 
the  parish.  Several  large  houses  take  turns  at 
supplying  hampers  of  mixed  vegetables  for  a 
week  or  a  month  at  a  time.  The  shooting 
syndicate  donates  a  couple  of  rabbits  weekly, 
and  boiling  hens  and  other  meat  are  sent  to 
supplement  the   butchers'   generous  value  in 
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boiling  joints  and  free,  juicy  bones.  These 
supplies  arrive  at  the  kitchen  on  days  pre- 
arranged by  the  organizer,  and  are  received  by 
the  school  caretaker,  whose  six  shillings  a  week 
is  well  earned  in  preparing  the  meals  and 
washing-up  afterwards.  The  soup  is  served  in 
pint  mugs,  with  large  hunks  of  bread,  by 
ladies  who  take  days  of  duty  in  turn. 

Puddings  were  first  tried  on  alternate  days  to 
soup,  partly  to  bring  milk  into  the  diet,  and 
partly  because  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
them  from  the  children,  who  count  puddings  a 
luxury.  Many  of  the  mothers  go  out  to  work, 
and  there  is  little  time  to  prepare  puddings  on 
weekdays,  as  the  little  girl  explained  in  her 
composition  about  her  aunt :  "I  like  my 
aunty  to  come  and  stay  with  us,  for  then  we 
get  Sunday  dinners  every  day.*'  That  meant 
puddings  all  right !  The  supply  of  skimmed 
milk  was  given  free  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
owner  of  the  only  large  dairy  in  the  village, 
and  the  local  bakery  very  kindly  offered  to  cook 
the  puddings  for  us  on  baking  days,  free  of 
charge.  Large,  shallow  tins  were  purchased, 
fitted  with  handles,  and  capable  of  holding  twice 
the  quantity  required,  in  order  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  accidents  en  route  from  oven  to  kitchen, 
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and  in  these  the  puddings  of  rice  and  sago, 
sugar,  suet,  and  skimmed  milk  (four  gallons  a 
day)  were  made,  being  served  afterwards  in 
generous  portions  in  large  soup  plates,  with 
liberal  brown  sugar. 

The  puddings  proved  so  popular  that  when 
the  supply  of  milk  dried  up  we  determined  to 
persevere  with  the  best  substitute  we  could 
find.  A  medical  opinion  was  asked  and  freely 
given,  and  we  decided  to  try  boiling  the  rice  in 
water,  and  then  adding  a  quart  of  new  milk  to 
each  gallon  of  the  mixture.  Later  on,  when 
we  again  obtained  skimmed  milk,  but  not 
enough,  we  made  up  the  quantity  necessary 
for  baking  by  adding  half  new  milk  and  half 
water. 

The  value  of  jam  having  been  pointed  out  in 
school,  the  children  suggested  helpings  of  this 
instead  of  sugar  with  the  puddings,  and  having 
volunteered  to  supply  the  necessary  jam  for 
a  week's  trial,  faithfully  produced  from  home 
strawberry,  damson,  gooseberry,  blackcurrant, 
apple,  and  all  other  kinds  and  colours  of  pre- 
serve, in  glasses,  jars,  and  pots.  It  went  down 
well,  but  on  counting  the  cost  at  current  prices 
we  hastily  returned  to  the  well-tried  and 
economical  brown  sugar. 
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The  £  s.  d.  of  the  undertaking  is  satisfactory, 
and  after  taking  into  consideration  the  large 
number  of  gifts  and  the  work  done  for  nothing, 
it  is  possible  to  pay  our  way  by  charging  the 
children  a  penny  a  time,  or  threepence  for  four 
meals,  payable  in  advance  every  Monday  morn- 
ing in  order  to  simplify  the  week's  catering. 
We  once  tried  serving  half  portions  at  a  half- 
penny each,  but  we  gave  this  up  when  we 
noticed  some  children  experimenting,  without 
their  parents*  knowledge,  on  a  mixed  diet  of 
half  a  pint  of  soup  and  a  halfpenny  bar  of 
toffee,  which  they  found  more  to  their  liking 
than  a  full  portion  of  soup. 

A  few  children  do  not  take  the  soup  provided, 
and  most  of  these  are  delicate  youngsters  who 
have  difficulty  in  assimilating  the  rich  fare  ; 
others  are  of  the  pampered  class,  and  do  not 
like  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients — onions,  or 
cabbages,  or  rabbits,  perhaps.  These,  however, 
are  usually  well  cared  for  at  home,  and  come  to 
school  with  hot  food  in  thermos  flasks.  There 
is  little  demand  for  school  meals  through  the 
summer,  the  children  preferring  to  bring  salad 
and  other  sandwiches  and  bottles  from  home. 

Apart  from  the  comfort  of  a  hot  meal,  we 
feel  sure  the  trouble  taken  in  providing  nourish- 
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ment  at  midday  at  school  is  well  repaid  in  the 
general  health  of  the  children.  Our  attendance 
graph  keeps  high  and  steady  throughout  the 
year,  pointing  to  successful  preventive  meas- 
ures against  disease.  Bad  colds  are  rare,  and  in 
most  cases  are  quickly  shaken  off,  and,  above 
all,  the  children's  capacity  for  muscular  and 
mental  work  does  not  sensibly  diminish  in  the 
afternoon  session. 

But  the  value  of  school  meals  does  not  stop 
with  the  provision  of  suitable  food.  Practical 
lessons  in  the  wise  and  thrifty  choice  of  eatables 
are  learnt,  and  the  scrupulous  care  and  clean- 
liness with  which  food  should  be  prepared, 
cooked  and  served,  can  be  demonstrated.  Here 
also  is  the  chance  to  cultivate  habits  of  eating 
slowly  and  decently  and  with  washed  hands, 
and  of  tidying-up  and  dusting  tables  afterwards. 
By  the  study  of  the  digestive  process  the  im- 
portance of  a  rest  after  meals  can  be  stressed, 
with  good  results  as  far  as  the  girls  are  con- 
cerned, for  they  like  to  sit  and  eat  leisurely  and 
talk  a  while  afterwards.  But  for  boys  the  call 
of  cricket  or  football  is  too  strong  :  they  must 
be  up  and  doing.  But  on  soup  days,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  eat  and  play 
^t  the  same  time. 
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Bad  weather  is  the  great  bugbear  of  country 
schools,  especially  if  the  children  are  insuf- 
ficiently protected  from  it.  Country  wages  are 
low,  and  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the 
necessary  clothing  and  boots  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, especially  in  the  case  of  large  families, 
unless  help  of  some  kind  is  given.  Prevention 
of  ill-health  is  obviously  better  than  cure,  and 
parents  welcome  the  opportunity  of  making 
small  regular  contributions  to  clubs  through 
which  they  can  provide  their  families  with  new 
boots  and  clothing  every  autumn.  For  many 
years  a  Boot  Club  at  the  school  has  paid  out 
between  ^"jo  and  £ioo  yearly  in  Club  cards, 
and  an  equally  useful  Clothing  Club  is  run  by 
ladies  in  the  village  on  parallel  lines. 

Weekly  payments  of  amounts  ranging  from 
twopence  to  a  shilling  are  taken  on  alternate 
Mondays  throughout  the  year.  The  class 
teacher  records  each  payment  in  a  book  and  on 
the  subscriber's  card.  A  Prefect  summarizes 
in  a  cash  book  the  amounts  taken,  and  hands 
the  total  cash  to  the  head  teacher,  who  keeps 
a  special  Boot  Club  account  at  a  local  bank.  In 
October  the  cards  are  called  in,  and  a  bonus  of 
twopence  or  threepence  per  payment,  irrespec- 
tive of  amount,  is  added.     A  card  for  the  total 
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amount  is  then  made  out  to  any  named  local 
bootmaker,  who  supplies  the  boots  and  returns 
the  cards  for  payment  by  a  specified  date. 

We  find  the  bootmakers  compete  keenly  with 
each  other  for  the  Club  card  customers,  to  whom 
they  generally  allow  a  penny  in  the  shilling 
discount.  As  the  bills  are  paid  without  delay, 
the  Club  gets  2|  per  cent,  discount  as  well. 
An  average  card  would  read  :  "  Payments,  24 
of  3d.=:6s. ;  bonus,  4s.  Total,  los.''  The 
method  of  paying  bonus  has  been  changed 
twice.  The  original  way  was  to  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  subscribed,  but  this  fell 
through  when  rich  families  began  depositing 
large  amounts.  Then  we  tried  paying  a  flat 
rate  of  bonus  on  all  paid-up  cards,  but  this 
method  failed  through  slack  members  bringing 
their  payments  up-to-date  by  a  lump  sum  on 
the  last  day  and  so  defeating  the  object  of  the 
Club. 

The  present  method  seems  most  satisfactory, 
and  works  quite  smoothly  in  practice.  It  gives 
the  small  subscriber  equal  benefit  with  those 
better  off,  and  it  penalizes  irregular  contributors. 
At  one  time  the  bonus  was  provided  entirely  by 
local  subscriptions,  but  in  these  days  a  large 
share  of  the  money  is  provided  by  a  popular 
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dance  held  annually  in  the  village  Recreation 
Room.  The  room  is  placed  at  the  Club's 
disposal  by  the  owners,  free  of  charge,  and  the 
dance  is  organized  and  run  by  the  committee  of 
the  Working  Men's  Club. 
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THE  SCHOOL 

WoRFiELD  School  is  a  Church  of  England 
PubUc  Elementary  School,  controlled  locally  by 
six  managers — four  appointed  by  the  Founda- 
tion, and  two  representing  the  County  Council 
and  the  Parish  Council  respectively. 

The  present  building  was  raised  in  1846,  an 
imposing  cathedral-like  structure  of  warm  red 
sandstone,  fit  to  accommodate  about  three 
hundred  boys,  girls,  and  infants  in  three 
immense  rooms,  each,  in  those  days,  a  separate 
school.  Large  playgrounds  surround  the  school, 
and  on  the  south  side  are  the  Head  Teachers' 
houses.  The  building  itself  cannot  be  modern- 
ized, but  the  managers,  aided  by  a  loyal  parish, 
have  from  time  to  time  brought  the  school  up 
to  date  as  far  as  possible.  With  partitions,  the 
three  rooms  have  been  made  into  five  class- 
rooms, the  playgrounds  have  been  asphalted, 
water  has  been  laid  on  to  basins  in  the  cloak- 
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rooms,  and  stoves  and  oil  lamps  have  recently 
given  way  to  central  heating  and  electric  light. 
Woodwork,  Domestic  Science,  and  Plant  Breed- 
ing rooms  are  at  present  being  built  apart  from 
the  main  building. 

To-day  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  children  on  the  roll,  varying  in  age  from 
four  years  to  fourteen  plus,  under  one  Head 
Teacher.  The  inclusion  of  twenty-five  seniors 
from  a  "  beheaded ''  school  in  the  next  parish, 
who  travel  to  and  fro  in  a  bus,  entitles  us  to  the 
name  "  Senior  Top,''  and,  more  important,  to 
somewhat  more  generous  staffing  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  staff  numbers  five,  and  is  organized  into 
two  clean-cut  departments  :  Infants  (supple- 
mentary teacher).  Juniors,  first  and  second  years 
(uncertificated  mistress),  and  Juniors,  third  and 
fourth  years  (certificated  mistress),  in  the  Lower 
School;  and  Seniors,  first  year  (certificated 
master),  and  Seniors,  second  and  third  years 
(headmaster),  in  the  Upper  School.  We  share 
with  a  school  ten  miles  away  the  services  of  a 
Domestic  Science  mistress. 

Each  teacher,  including  the  head  teacher,  is 
responsible  for  a  class,  but  the  time-table  is 
arranged  to  suit  the  special  bents  of  individuals. 
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One  mistress  takes  the  whole  of  the  Junior 
Physical  Training  and  Singing,  another  the 
History  and  Geography.  One  master  takes  the 
Junior  Art  lessons,  releasing  a  mistress  for  the 
Senior  Music  and  Needlework.  The  head 
teacher  takes  most  of  the  Senior  Literature, 
and  also  the  boys'  Woodwork  and  Gardening, 
while  the  other  master  is  employed  in  Handwork 
and  Gardening  with  the  girls. 

The  Infants  have  a  special  short  period 
time-table  and  programme  of  their  own,  allow- 
ing much  freedom  of  movement  and  self- 
expression,  and  at  the  same  time  introducing 
social  training.  Story-telling,  Acting,  Draw- 
ing, Singing,  Games,  and  Co-operative  Hand- 
work are  the  main  subjects,  while  a  beginning 
is  made  with  Reading,  Script-writing  and 
Number,  aided  by  pictures  and  much  varied 
apparatus. 

The  Junior  Course  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
framed  to  make  increasing  demands  on  Self- 
discipline  without  encroaching  too  much  on 
the  "  heaven-born  freedom  ''  of  the  younger 
children.  Longer  periods  of  work  are  the  rule, 
with  less  frequent  breaks  for  recreation  and 
games. 
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The  Scheme  of  Work  is  as  practical  as 
possible,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  encourage  in 
the  children  an  interest  in  the  life  around  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  taste  for 
work.  Here  they  get  acquainted  with  the 
mechanical  and  time-saving  tools  of  their 
trade — ^the  tables  and  rules  in  Arithmetic, 
legible  and  speedy  Handwriting,  and  fluent 
Reading  and  Speech.  They  are  encouraged 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  plants,  trees,  birds, 
and  animals  of  the  district,  and  to  observe  and 
record  weather,  wind,  and  cloud  changes. 
Simple  History  stories,  and  lessons  contrasting 
their  conditions  with  the  lives  of  children  in 
other  lands,  are  given,  and  little  charts  and  maps 
are  drawn,  and  brief  notes  made.  In  Hand- 
work they  co-operate  to  "  draw,  plan,  devise,  and 
make''  articles  in  all  possible  media,  with  some 
definite  object  in  view.  Much  verse  is  learnt, 
and  time  set  apart  for  Drawing  and  Composition. 

The  Upper  School  time-table  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  first  period  of  forty-five 
minutes  each  day  is  devoted  to  Religious 
Knowledge.  On  four  days  a  week  Arithmetic 
and  English,  with  short  periods  of  Physical 
Training  and  Music,  share  the  morning  session. 
One  whole  day  a  week  is  given  up  to  Wood- 
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work  and  (or)  Gardening  for  boys,  and  Do- 
mestic Science  for  girls. 

The  ''  and  (or) ''  secures  elasticity,  and 
makes  the  time-table  the  servant  and  not  the 
master  of  the  Scheme  of  Work  ;  for  example,  a 
team  leader  and  his  men  may  rightly  decide  to 
complete  the  re-roofing  of  a  fowl  house  in  one 
day,  while  another  team  may  wish  to  leave  a 
less  urgent  task  at  will,  as  when  a  storm  of  rain 
has  made  soil  conditions  ideal  for  planting  out 
seedlings.  One  hour  a  week,  previous  to 
Woodwork,  is  allotted  to  Mechanical  Drawing, 
so  that  boys  may  plan  out  their  work  and 
estimate  their  requirements  in  good  time  for 
the  Supply  Monitor  to  issue  timber  as  neces- 
sary. Later  in  the  week  an  extra  hour  for 
Gardening  is  allowed  ;  this  may  be  practical 
or  theoretical,  according  to  the  weather  and 
other  circumstances.  On  another  afternoon 
an  hour  is  given  to  Rural  Science — occasionally 
a  talk  by  a  visiting  specialist,  but  mostly  theory 
lessons  on  the  club  work  in  hand.  At  the 
present  time  Bee-keeping  is  being  studied. 

Singing,  History,  and  Geography  claim  a 
place  on  the  time-table  for  their  social  value,  and 
here  they  get  seventy-five,  sixty,  and  one  hundred 
minutes  respectively  per  week. 
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English  claims  two  extra  afternoon  periods, 
one  for  debates  or  lecturettes,  and  one  optional, 
which  is  usually  given  up  to  arrears  of  notes. 

The  Friday  afternoon  half-hour  of  Organ- 
ized Games — ^football  or  cricket  for  the  boys, 
and  net-ball  or  deck  tennis  for  the  girls — 
completes  the  weekly  programme. 

We  promote  children  throughout  according 
to  age.  The  old  days  are  gone  when  a  child 
of  poor  academic  ability  had  to  stay  on,  year 
after  year,  in  the  same  class,  disheartened  as 
wave  after  wave  of  younger  children  passed  on 
and  left  him  isolated  and  unwanted.  That 
seemed  but  a  poor  answer  to  his  unspoken 
question,  "  What  can  my  school  do  for  me  }  " 
Instead,  with  hope  eternal,  he  pursues  his  way 
up  the  schools  with  fellows  of  his  own  age, 
each  successive  teacher  helping  him  by  a 
simplified  and  practical  course  of  work  to  be 
a  self-respecting  and  useful  member  of  the 
community.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
development  of  these  children  from  the  Class 
Record  Sheets,  which  give  particulars  under 
the  headings  :  Age  at  entrance.  Home  con- 
ditions. Dates  of  promotion  and  absences. 
Examination  and  conduct  marks,  Remarks  of 
the  School  Medical  Officer,  and  so  on. 
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The  Scheme  of  Work  aims  at  satisfying  the 
needs  of  country  Hfe  along  the  lines  of  utility 
and  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  at  forming  a 
basis  for  future  study.  Much  of  the  work  in 
the  general  subjects  is  changed  from  the  abstract 
into  the  concrete  by  the  ordinary  demands  of 
the  School  Clubs.  In  Arithmetic,  decimal 
fractions,  averages,  percentages,  and  graphs, 
like  railway  time-tables,  are  not  attractive  in 
themselves,  but  when  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
essential  in  recording  the  egg  record  of  a  pen 
of  hens,  and  in  comparing  the  result  with  the 
work  of  five  or  six  rival  pens,  then  keen  interest 
is  aroused.  In  the  same  way  an  interest  in 
length,  area,  and  volume  comes  naturally  to 
Woodworkers  in  their  housing  problems,  and 
to  Gardeners  in  arranging  a  scheme  for  the  year, 
or  in  calculating  the  amount  of  yearly  rainfall. 
An  acquaintance  with  postal  rates,  bills,  re- 
ceipts, postal  orders,  and  cheques  comes  with 
Buying  and  Selling,  when  market  prices  and  live 
and  dead  weights  have  to  be  studied.  Balance 
Sheets  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts  have  to  be 
compiled  before  dividends  are  declared,  and 
then  lessons  on  the  interest  to  be  obtained 
from  Savings  Banks  and  Savings  Certificates 
get    a    good    reception.     Before    buying    new 
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appliances  the  "  easy  pay  ''  ways  can  be  com- 
pared with  cash  prices,  and  the  meanings  of 
such  terms  as  C.O.D.  and  Bankers'  Interest 
discussed. 

In  EngUsh,  successful  participation  in  the 
clubs  demands  careful  reading,  accurate  writing, 
and  lucid  speech.  The  delivery  of  speeches  in 
the  weekly  debate  or  lecturette  period  requires 
careful  thought  and  preparation  at  home.  A 
turn  in  the  chair  is  educative,  especially  when  a 
highly  controversial  subject  is  up  for  discussion, 
and  feeling  runs  high.  This  happens  when  the 
scholar-committee  chooses  such  subjects  as 
"  A  man  should  give  all  his  wages  to  his  wife ;  " 
"  Girls  should  be  given  the  cane ;  "  **  All 
profits  in  clubs  should  be  shared  equally  among 
the  scholars ;  "  or  "A  girl  has  a  better  life 
than  a  boy.'' 

Letter-writing  is  made  real  by  actual  cor- 
respondence with  traders  and  customers,  and 
with  children  in  other  schools.  Serial  com- 
positions on  self-chosen  subjects  such  as  '*  Sheep 
Farming,"  "  The  History  of  Worfield," ''  Birds," 
or  "  My  Life  Story,"  give  cause  for  elementary 
research  and  make  for  continuity  of  thought. 
The  school  reading,  as  far  as  the  club  members 
are  concerned,  is  deep,  and  is  widened  and 
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kept  up-to-date  by  a  regular  supply  of  chil- 
dren's and  other  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Dictionaries  and  reference  books  are  well  used, 
and  much  general  reading  matter,  including 
novels,  is  brought  within  reach  by  the  excellent 
service  of  the  County  Library,  fresh  books 
being  requisitioned  about  four  times  a  year. 

In  the  Literature  lessons  much  good  verse 
is  read  and  learnt,  and  much  bad  verse  com- 
posed. Imagination  is  kept  alive  by  readings 
of  standard  prose  by  the  teacher,  including  the 
Bible,  and  one  play  of  Shakespeare  is  taken 
each  winter  term.  Occasional  performances 
of  plays  in  home-made  costumes  are  given, 
principally  for  our  own  amusement,  but  occa- 
sionally we  go  afield  and  compare  our  work 
with  that  of  others  at  Drama  Festivals  and 
elsewhere.  Practice  in  public  speech  in  De- 
bates and  Acting  helps  the  children  to  be  ready 
when  impromptu  speeches  are  called  for,  on 
occasions  such  as  school  treats  and  cricket 
teas. 

School  journeys  not  only  have  a  social  value 
but  provide  natural  practice  in  taking  mental 
and  written  notes,  to  be  carefully  written  up 
afterwards.  Visits  are  made  to  places  of  in- 
terest whenever  an  opportunity  of  illustrating 
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school  work  occurs.  Many  parishioners  have 
cars,  and  willingly  lend  them  on  occasion. 
Our  History  course  was  much  enriched  by  a 
tour  of  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant,  and  by  a  journey  to  the 
walls  at  Chesterton.  Boscobel,  where  the  second 
Charles  was  hidden  by  the  Pendennis  family 
(who  still  draw  a  pension  from  the  State),  made 
another  excellent  trip.  At  Harper  Adams  Agri- 
cultural College  we  saw  the  ideal  Farm  School, 
and  at  the  West  Midland  Show  we  spent  a 
day  admiring  the  present  high  standard  of 
endeavour  in  British  agriculture.  Hedging, 
ploughing,  pruning,  budding,  and  grafting 
demonstrations  are  frequently  taking  place 
locally,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  gardening 
boys,  while  the  girls  take  advantage  of  the 
invitation  of  the  local  Women's  Rural  Institute 
to  be  present  at  useful  lectures.  At  present 
we  are  watching  a  farm  experiment  dealing 
with  the  quality  and  hardiness  of  various  kinds 
of  sugar  beet,  a  practical  object  lesson  in  exact 
management  and  recording.  By  such  means 
as  these  we  try  to  keep  the  school  in  touch  with 
life. 
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PREFECTS  AND  TEAM  WORK 

"  Better  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,"  said  the 
wise  man,  **  than  he  that  taketh  a  city  *' — ^and 
the  sooner  the  child  has  the  opportunity  of 
controlHng  himself  the  better. 

In  introducing  self- discipline  under  Prefects 
we  discussed  the  working  of  the  system,  and 
the  duties  of  team  leaders  and  teams  to  each 
other  and  to  the  school,  and  then  worked  out 
a  scale  of  marks  and  awards.  Names  of  possible 
leaders  were  handed  in  by  the  scholars,  and 
an  election  by  ballot  took  place,  after  which 
the  chosen  four  were  invested  with  badges  of 
office.  They  then  drew  lots,  and  in  turn 
picked  the  members  of  their  own  teams.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  teams  are  more  loyal  to  self- 
chosen  leaders,  and,  moreover,  they  rarely 
choose  wrongly. 

At  first  the  relaxation  of  the  ordinary  school 
rules  was  deemed  a  splendid  idea,  and  liberty 
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for  the  time  being  became  licence — everybody 
talked,  and  everybody  "  left  the  room."  But 
the  novelty  soon  wore  off,  especially  when  marks 
were  reckoned  up  and  graphs  of  team  achieve- 
ments appeared  on  the  wall.  Before  long 
talkers  were  being  told  to  "  shut  up/'  and  to  do 
their  share  of  the  team's  work.  Laziness  be- 
came unpopular ;  apparently  there  was  no 
intention  to  have  drones  in  the  hive.  As  self- 
discipline  grew,  duties  and  responsibilities  were 
increased,  until  at  the  end  of  twelve  months 
nearly  all  the  routine  work  of  the  school  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  teams. 

The  leaders  in  turn  were  made  responsible 
for  the  assembly  of  the  whole  school  by  whistle, 
with  the  result  that  there  has  not  been  a  case 
of  unpunctual  assembly  in  seven  years.  The 
leader  in  charge  for  the  week  also  had  the 
occasional  duty,  in  the  absence  of  the  master, 
of  saying  a  Grace  and  dismissing  the  class  at 
the  end  of  a  session. 

Small  committees  worked  out  a  fair  rota  of 
duties  for  the  teams.  The  boys  took  over  sole 
charge  of  the  supplies  of  wood,  garden  and 
woodwork  tools,  and  games  apparatus,  while 
the  girls'  teams  accepted  charge  of  cupboards, 
library,  classrooms,  and  cloakrooms.     Outside 
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work,  mainly  with  the  clubs,  was  fairly  dis- 
tributed, and  secretaries  for  debating  and  other 
societies  chosen  with  fine  judgment.  The 
winning  team  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of 
supplying  the  master  weekly  with  a  postman 
and  register  and  desk  monitors,  and  also  had 
the  choice  of  accepting  or  rejecting  any  new 
duty  as  it  arose  —  such  as  getting  a  fresh 
incubator  into  action,  or  marking  out  games 
pitches.  The  reading  of  the  Morning  Lesson 
was  given  to  teams  in  turn  weekly,  and  keen 
leaders  seized  the  opportunity  of  raising  the 
level  of  the  team's  performance  by  private 
rehearsals  beforehand  in  spare  time. 

Under  the  Team  System  there  was  a  changed 
attitude  all  round  on  the  part  of  the  pupil — to 
the  master,  who  was  no  longer ''  on  the  pounce  " ; 
to  his  work,  no  longer  a  task ;  to  his  fellows, 
striving  to  a  common  goal ;  and  to  himself,  in 
increased  self-reliance  and  self-respect.  He 
now  had  a  stake  in  the  school,  and  knew  what 
was  going  on,  for  each  week's  programme  of 
work  was  mapped  out  on  the  previous  Friday 
afternoon  by  master  and  team  leaders  together. 
This  arrangement  gave  duty  monitors  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  prepared.    With  their  work 
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before  them,  the  teams  have  little  need  for 
"  outside  "  control,  and  dislike  the  thought  of 
"  some  one  else  '*  being  in  charge  during  the 
master's  absence  as  much  as  their  parents  would 
resent  the  unnecessary  presence  of  a  policeman. 
Occasional  days  by  themselves  have  caused  no 
more  disorganization  in  the  school  than  the 
visit  of  another  teacher  to  mark  the  register. 

In  a  system  where  there  are  rewards,  there  is 
at  first  a  tendency  to  scramble  for  marks ;  but 
this  wears  off  in  time,  and  can  be  checked  by 
apportioning  rewards  for  endeavour  and  not 
for  ability. 

Trouble  in  the  teams  and  "  appeals  to 
Caesar  "  are  rare.  A  member  falling  short  in 
loyalty  is  soon  tired  of  being  ignored  by  his 
fellows,  and  dislikes  the  possibility  of  expulsion 
from  his  team — **  If  you  can't  work  with  us, 
you'll  have  to  be  put  in  a  team  of  your  own  !  " 
Among  the  girls  there  are  occasional  fallings- 
out  and  alleged  favouritisms,  but  kindly  time 
brings  about  a  reconciliation. 

Quarrels  among  the  boys  are  usually  settled 
by  appeal  to  combat.  The  boxing  gloves  are 
brought  out,  a  ring  is  formed,  and  a  team 
leader  fetched  to  referee  six  half-minute  rounds. 
The  fight  is  stopped  as  soon  as  one  of  the  com- 
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batants  cries,  "  Hold,  enough !  "  and  the  re- 
sukant  good  fellowship  is  well  worth  an  occa- 
sional bloody  nose.  Corporal  punishments, 
for  sins  against  the  community,  are  mercifully 
rare,  for  the  shame  of  the  culprit  and  his 
anxiety  to  get  the  business  over  without  fuss 
are  rather  unnerving.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
humorous  situation,  as  in  the  following  cases. 

Fighting  without  the  gloves  is  forbidden, 
but  John,  teased  beyond  endurance  by  a  knave, 
took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  then 
surrendered  himself  to  justice.  As  sentence 
was  about  to  be  executed,  he  raised  his  head 
and  plaintively  said,  **  Don't  forget  IVe  been  a 
good  friend  to  you,  sir.''  I  was,  and  still  am, 
a  good  friend  to  John. 

In  another  case  a  small  boy,  having  provoked 
his  mistress  more  than  enough,  presented  him- 
self for  some  "  grown-up  "  punishment.  The 
size  of  the  cane  changed  his  look  of  "  fearful 
joy  "  into  one  of  alarm,  and  as  he  held  out  his 
hand  he  said  beseechingly,  "  Not  'ard,  eh  ?  " 

One  of  a  schoolmaster's  most  difficult  tasks 
is  to  know  when  to  look  the  other  way.  A 
Supply  Mistress,  working  with  the  girls  in  the 
garden,  noticed  a  boy  planting  cabbages  in  (to 
her)   an   unsatisfactory  way.     I   happened  to 
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come  up  just  as  she  took  the  trowel  from  him  to 
demonstrate  the  new  method.  He  watched 
poUtely,  and  said  "  Thank  you  "  at  the  con- 
clusion, but  to  my  horror,  as  the  lady  turned 
away,  he  favoured  me  with  a  most  knowing  wink. 

The  present-day  child's  sense  of  loyalty  to 
the  school  is  most  marked,  and  often  comes  out. 
Woe  betide  the  parent  on  Parents'  Day  who 
arrives  late,  or  who  fails  to  make  appropriate 
remarks  when  conducted  round  the  school  and 
grounds.  One  small  boy,  after  introducing  his 
mother  to  the  master,  evidently  thought  the 
ball  of  conversation  should  at  once  be  set 
rolling,  and  remarked  :  "  What  a  nice  day  for 
the  time  of  year  !  '* 

Perhaps  the  team  spirit  is  most  evident  in 
games^ — ^team  v,  team,  class  v,  class,  girls  v. 
boys,  and  school  v,  school.  The  girls  are  as 
fit  and  keen  as  the  boys,  and  prefer  the  boys' 
games  to  their  own,  although,  when  challenged, 
they  were  able  to  beat  the  boys  at  net-ball  by 
fourteen  goals  to  none.  They  sometimes  pro- 
duce an  athlete  capable  of  lowering  the  colours 
of  the  best  boy,  and  the  school  record  of  4  feet 
9  inches  for  the  high  jump  is  at  present  held 
by  a  girl. 
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Cricket  is  played  to  win  or  lose  without  pads 
or  gloves.  No  catch  is  shirked,  however  hard, 
and  shins  are  used  to  stop  the  ball  when  fielding 
only — bare  shins  at  that.  The  team  is  the 
thing,  and  the  players  get  on  or  get  out.  Scores 
are  low,  but  every  one's  ambition  is  to  hit  the 
ball  out  of  sight,  so  much  so  that  a  rule  is  in 
force,  "  In  the  garden,  four,  and  out.**  When 
a  visitor  who  had  played  good  cricket  in  his  day 
was  about  to  have  ten  minutes'  batting  practice 
at  the  nets,  a  secret  reward  of  a  penny  for  his 
wicket  was  offered.  As  we  came  from  the  field 
one  of  the  successful  bowlers  whispered  com- 
miseratively,  ''  That's  cost  you  eightpence, 
sir."     It  was  worth  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

REVIEW  OF  RESULTS 

We  began  our  clubs  eight  years  ago  as  an 
experiment,  with  the  idea  that  by  this  means  we 
should  have  a  fair  chance  of  increasing  in  the 
children  a  knowledge  and  love  of  country  life, 
especially  of  animals,  and  with  the  hope  that 
courses  of  practical  modern  methods  in  the 
feeding  and  mangement  of  farm  animals  would 
be  both  educative  and  profitable. 

The  courses  were  certainly  profitable.  In 
the  last  five  years  we  have  raised  stock  worth 
£350,  of  which  £90  has  been  profit  distributed 
to  club  members. 

But,  apart  from  this,  we  did  not  realize  how 
valuable  in  the  life  of  the  school  these  clubs 
were  to  become.  We  did  not  anticipate  how 
the  dry  bones  of  the  essential  subjects,  the  three 
R's,  would  be  vitalized  by  the  immense  quantity 
of  real  educative  material  at  hand.  We  did  not 
know  what  a  difference  it  would  make  to  the 
children  to  discover  that  the  ordinary  things 
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learnt  at  school  have  a  use.  Many  real  letters 
had  to  be  written,  and  many  real  sums  had  to 
be  worked  out.  The  reading  lesson  became 
natural,  and  speech  was  no  longer  a  forced 
thing.  Work  that  might  have  been  a  task  was 
often  brought  from  home  finished  as  a  hobby. 
The  old  inherent  suspicion  of  '*  book-larning  '^ 
disappeared. 

In  after  years  we  found  the  old  club  members 
coming  back  to  school,  throughout  the  winter 
months,  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  students 
attending  County  Council  Junior  Agricultural 
Courses.  Here,  in  the  evenings,  they  received 
instruction  from  modern  specialists  in  all 
branches  of  their  trade — ^plant  life,  poultry 
management,  elementary  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, and  dairy  work,  as  well  as  woodwork, 
cookery,  mathematics,  and  English.  By  merit 
of  his  excellent  work  here,  one  of  the  boy 
students  gained  a  scholarship  to  Harper  Adams 
Agricultural  College,  where  he  obtained  his 
National  Diploma  in  Agriculture.  He  is  now 
a  regional  officer  of  the  Milk  Board,  and  often 
drives  over  in  his  car  to  see  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  of 
biology  through  these  clubs  has  had  a  profound 
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influence  on  the  character  of  the  children.  The 
mystery  of  birth  fascinates  young  people,  and 
surely  there  can  be  no  more  natural  and  safe 
introduction  to  sex  knowledge  than  that  gained 
in  the  work  of  these  clubs.  Here  they  learn 
a  reverence  for  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of 
the  Creator,  far  removed  from  jest  or  gibe. 
No  one  who  sees  girls  patiently  teaching 
motherless  incubator  chicks  to  eat  and  drink, 
or  watches  them  feeding  orphan  baby  rabbits 
with  a  fountain-pen  filler,  can  doubt  that  a 
powerful  humanizing  force  is  at  work.  Chil- 
dren, whose  protective  instincts  are  continually 
alert  to  ward  off  danger  from  their  young 
charges,  are  learning  right  well  to  live  more  for 
others  and  less  for  themselves.  From  this  it 
is  an  easy  and  a  natural  step  to  enlist  sympathy 
and  care  for  all  living  things.  The  eggs  of  wild 
birds  will  not  be  taken  so  readily  when  a  boy 
learns  by  experience  how  many  and  how  terrible 
to  the  mother  bird  are  her  enemies.  After  all, 
children  are  not  naturally  evil — ^they  are  only 
active  ;  the  Boy  Scout  movement  proves  this. 

And,  strangely  enough,  those  children  who, 
through  slowness  in  dealing  with  the  abstract 
school  work,  are  hard  to  fit  into  the  ordinary 
routine,  come  into  their  own  in  animal  manage- 
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ment.  It  may  be  that  "  the  world  is  too  much 
with  "  the  "  brainy  ''  child,  and  that  the  more 
deliberate  thinker  does  not  grudge  the  time 
spent  waiting  for  results,  and  so  is  more  in 
tune  with  the  placidity  of  animal  life.  The 
best  pen  of  hens  we  ever  had  was  managed 
entirely  by  an  apparently  worthless  boy,  who 
never  failed  once  throughout  his  stewardship, 
and  a  boy  classed  M.D.  by  the  school  Medical 
Officer  was  a  veritable  Pied  Piper  in  his  success- 
ful dealing  with  our  rats  and  moles. 

In  Woodwork  the  backward  boy  also  catches 
up  and  gets  much  pleasure  and  interest 
from  school  life,  not  otherwise  to  be  had.  He 
is  not  too  impatient  to  get  his  job  of  work 
finished,  and  he  concentrates  on  his  task  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else.  He  makes  haste  slowly, 
and  in  his  woodwork  he  does  not  mind  standing 
back  and  scratching  his  head  before  he  "  cuts 
it  off,"  very  much  to  the  saving  of  material 
and  the  soundness  of  the  finished  work.  He  has 
a  clear  if  limited  vision,  and  often  shows  more 
tenacity  in  achieving  his  end  than  the  brilliant 
boy  whose  eager  imagination  can  ill  spare  him 
time  to  "  pull  it  to  pieces  and  begin  again." 
This  methodical  earnestness  of  purpose  is  often 
seen   in   gardening,   where   a    smart   boy  will 
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dig  and  plant  his  plot  in  record  time,  utterly 
different  from  the  real  lover  of  gardening,  who 
slowly  and  deliberately  gets  twice  the  pleasure 
— and  double  the  crop.  Plants  seem  to  know 
all  about  us,  and  act  accordingly. 

Before  ending  this  survey  of  the  results  of 
the  experiments,  mention  must  be  made  of  out- 
side interest.  The  goodwill  of  the  residents 
of  the  district  served  by  an  isolated  country 
school  matters  very  much.  The  kindly  visitor 
who  comes  **  for  a  look  round  "  is  more  than 
welcome,  and  here  the  habit  is  a  general  one, 
and  the  school  is  thereby  encouraged  to  give  of 
its  best.  Those  who  work  at  Broadcasting 
House  are  helped  by  an  occasional  sight  of  an 
audience. 

A  child  lives  only  one-fifth  of  his  weekly 
life  at  school — ^who  will  say  that  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  the  parents  is  a  small 
matter  ?  Here  the  average  distance  of  the 
children's  homes  from  school  is  about  two 
miles,  and  yet  our  possible  attendance  is  nearly 
IOC  per  cent.  Without  the  co-operation  of 
parents  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  children 
to  get  full  value  from  the  medical,  dental,  and 
other  school  services.    The  Term  Reports  sent 
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home  mean  something,  and  Parents'  Day  is 
excellently  attended.  By  having  the  confidence 
of  both  parents  and  employers  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  place  leaving  children  in  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

Then  there  is  the  material  value  of  local 
interest.  A  school  needs  to  have  many  things 
not  to  be  expected  from  even  a  benevolent 
Local  Authority  :  slippers  to  wear  on  wet  days 
while  soaked  boots  dry,  indoor  games  for  wet 
lunch  hours,  extra  outdoor  games  equipment 
and  a  field  to  play  on,  prizes  for  term  work, 
ways  and  means  of  having  summer  and  Christ- 
mas parties,  cars  for  excursions,  and  a  Soup 
Kitchen  and  Boot  Club. 

Hanging  on  the  school  wall  is  the  picture  of 
an  old  master  who,  for  forty  years,  ending  in 
1907,  built  up  and  maintained  a  tradition  for 
hard  work.  The  children  loved  him  but  hated 
the  school,  for  in  the  shadow  of  the  Grant 
System  everything  depended  on  strong  and 
weak,  stupid  and  intelligent,  all  being  drilled 
to  a  pitch  of  automatic  excellence  in  a  narrowly 
defined  group  of  subjects.  In  recording  his 
regular  list  of  truants  and  their  subsequent 
punishment,  in  his  log-book,  he  usually  added 
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his  denouncement  of  the  system,  and  once,  on 
a  date  in  1880,  we  read,  ''  Ah,  who  would  be 
a  schoolmaster  under  such  adverse  conditions  ? '' 
Ah,  who ! 

We  like  to  think  nowadays  that  he  smiles 
down  on  us  from  the  wall  as  he  watches  the 
children  of  a  later  age  working  under  happier 
conditions. 


The  R.W.B.  Jackson 
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